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A well-arranged Vase of the Newer 
Glads, by D. D. McTavish, (B. C.) 
Some of the varieties—Albatross, Mrs. Van Konynenberg, 
Purest of All, Tycko ang, Iwa, and Golden Dream 
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GLADIOLI ARISTOCRATS 
Rare Novelties standard varieties, Richard Die- 
ner, Mrs. Armsby, Mrs. Lohrman, Mrs. Douglas, 
Veilchenblau, Longfellow, Sweet Rose, Rosemary, 
Dr. Shook, Cath. Coleman, Ella Morrison, Opal- 
escent, Imperator, Edison, Cal. Giant; Maurice 
Fuld. Dahlias (80 varieties), Delphiniums, 
Peonies, Iris, Oriental Poppy Plants, doz. $1.00. 
Get price list now. Catalogue Jan. Ist. 

REX FLORAL GARDENS 
L. A. REX & SON, R. 5, Box 76, Akron, Ohio 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


GLADIOLUS 


List of 240 select varieties sent on request. 





737 Alberta Street 


Portland . - Oregon 








HIGHWAY GARDENS 
Corbett, Oregon 


March Bargain Counter 
Per 100 1-2 3-4 5-6 
Albania $3.50 $1.75 $ .90 
2.50 1.25 

1.50 

arty 1.50 

1000 at 9 times 100 rate. 
Transportation paid. 





——_—_ re 
GOLDEN DREAM BARGAINS 
1%’in. up $1.50 each, $15.00 doz; 1-1 in, 
each, $12.50 doz.;% to 1 in. $1.00 fn 
doz.; % to % in. 75¢ each, $7.50 doz.- Rey 
$1.50 doz., $9.00 per 100, $80.00 per 199 
paid. Bulbs % doz. at doz. rate. Bulbletg 
100 rate; 250 at 1000 rate. Free price 
over 100 varieties at prices you can’t 

you really love Glads. 


Cc. H. SMITH 








GLADIOLUS OF MERIT 


Nearly 200 varieties of the world’s best 
24-page illustrated catalog describes them 
in detail. Your copy is waiting if not 
already sent, write for it. 


FRANK W. MELICK ~- Spencer, Indiana 


HEAVENLY BLUE 


Bulblets, $1 each, $10.00 dozen, $75.00 Per 10 
If you don’t send for my Price List of over 
200 Glads (mostly new ones) we both lose, 
Now you tell one! where to send it, 


ARTHUR A. ARENIUS 
Box H, 59 Bliss Road - Longmeadow, Mass, 





me 


GOLDEN DREAM 


You should grow this. It is a very desirable va- 
riety. I am willing to distribute most of my 
small stock among those who appreciate this 
finest yellow. No. 1 bulbs $1.50 each, $15.00 
per dozen. Delivered anywhere in the United 
States by parcel post prepaid. If you order 
four dozen I shall not have many left. Refer- 
ences on request. 


JENNIE M. TABER - Herkimer, N.Y. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 1 Inch Up, Per 25 
Butterboy $ .75 Mrs. Douglas __$1.75 
Eliz. Tabor —___~ 1.25 Purple Glory —__ 1.35 
Giant Nymph ___ 1.75 Richard Diener — 1.75 
Gold 1.25 Scarlet Wonder _ 
i Se Taro - 

Mrs. F. C. Peters 1.50 Tycko Zang - 

Prepaid on orders of $2.00 or over. 

F. W. PAGE & SON 


1177 Abbott Rd. - Buffalo, N.Y. 





1928 LIST 
GLADIOLUS Lis 
FULL CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 
Send for it NOW. 
F. E. BARNARD 
Honeoye Falls - New York 


. — 


THE ORCHID _ 
Frank E. Bennett, Past Pres. N.E. A. says 
“It is certainly of unusual form, most grageet, 
and has the characteristics embodied in its 
which makes it a most valuable variety 
dainty decorative effects.” Special offer, 
large bulbs for five dollars, with color Print ang 
twenty bulblets. 
RANCHO SANTA FE BULB CoO. 
Rancho Santa Fe . California 
——e 





for 








JOERG’S WHITE 


No. 1—$1.25 each $12.00 dozen 
No. 2— 1.00 each 10.00 dozen 
No. 5— 3.50 dozen 
No. 6— .25 each 2.50 dozen 
New Catalogue Now Ready 
GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - k. 2, 3%. 





PAEONIA ARBOREA (Tree Peony) 


BANKSI ‘ 
For March planting only. Large double flesh 
pink flowers; strong shrubs on their own 
each $4.00, Doz. $40.00. Very large specima 
plants, 15 years old, having borne 50 to 1M 
blooms during 1927, $15.00 each. 
OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Box 115 - Sinking Spring, hy 





CHOICE GLADIOLI—for MARCH 
BREAK O’ DAY, per 100—25 at 100 rate. 

Small (%” to 1”) 

Extra Small (less than %”) 

Bulblets per 1000 pe a 3 
SPECIAL OFFER: 100 “Small,” 100 
Small” and 400 bits. Break O’ Day $10; one- 
half $5. GOLD EAGLE bits. 100 $22.50, 25 at 
100 rate. Write for price list. 

SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 

Route 6, Box 148 7 Portland, Oregon 





THREE‘[MEDAL WINNERS 
A. G. S. EXHIBITIONS 
Originator, MINUET, MRS. P. W. SISSON, 
CATHERINE COLEMAN, SUPERBA and 

GIANT NYMPH. Catalog. 
JOE COLEMAN 
P. O. Box 984 Savannah, Georgia 








RAINBOW BULBLET COLLECTION 


50 Geraldine Farrar, 25 Gertrude Errey, 50 
Gloriana, 6 Gold Eagle, 10 Harbinger, 30 Kund. 
Yellow Wonder, 8 Minuet, 20 Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 
12 Prof. James Troop, 20 Sacajawea, 8 W. A. 
Sisson, 4 Rippling Waters. 

Entire Lot $10.00—Any six items $5.00 
Send for my list of over 100 good varieties. 
JOHN T. MAJESKI 
4004 - 79th St. S. E. - Portland, Oregon 





. 

PLEASANT DAHLIA GARDENS 
COLLECTION NO. 1—4 Decorative, 3 Peony, 2 
Cactus, 2 Show and 1 Pompon, each labeled, $2.25. 
COLLECTION NO. 2—Mrs. Carl Salbach, Ocean 
Spray. Mrs. I. D. Ver Warner, Pink Pearl, Dr. 
Tevis, Queen Mary, Pride of California, Million- 
aire, Mdme. Bystein, Dreer’s White, Jean Chozot, 
Mina Burgle, Yellow Colosse. 1 of each, labeled, 
for $3.50. Cash with Order—Delivery April or 
May. Write for Price List. 
MISS LOLA BORRADAILE - Camden, Ohio 








RARE BULBLETS 
COLLECTION NO. 7—Bulblets: 12 Emile Au- 
brun, 12 Fay Lanphier, 2 Geraldine Farrar, 6 
Gold Eagle, 3 Golden Dréam, 3 Joerg’s White, 
12 Longfellow, 6 Louvain, 6 Mrs. Fairclough, 
12 Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 3 Mrs. Van Konynenburg, 
6 The Orchid, all sent for $5.50; two collections 
for $10.00 postpaid. Send for complete list. 

GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 - Seattle, Wash. 





NO GLADIOLUS SEED 


for sale after April lst. Parent names 
given on hand pollenized and self pollen- 
ized seed. Send in your requests for 
crosses. Get our interesting list before 
April Ist. 

ARTHUR C. KOERNER 
Five Oaks Farm - Newport, Minn. 


Catalog of Herbaceous Peonies on Request 


The Glad Booklet 192 


This year our catalog has been in such é 
mand that we had to print a new edition th ® 
first week in Jan. First time that ever hap. 
pened in all our experience. It is sent only ty 
those who ask for it. 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A - Decorah, low 











PREPAID 
Per 100 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No.4 
Fern Kyle _____ $7.00 $6.00 $5.00 
Mrs. L. Douglas 5.75 4.60 $.50 
Richard Diener 5.75 4.75 2.70 
Giant Nymph 7.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 
25 at 100 rate—1000 at 9x 100. Price list fre 
70 Varieties—5‘% Discount Cash 
LEONARD C. LARSON 
1189 Greeley St. - - Portland, Orega 











Robert Wayman 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 








1928 Glad Guide 


Several thousand words of Glad info 
FREE. Colors by Ridgeway’s charts, rai 
comments, criticisms.- A practical guide 


the growing of Glads. Many new and rare Gilat 
are described and priced. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Shannon City, Iowa 


. 
a 








White Bear Lake - - 


Gladiolus. 


Send for our list of Special Offers for March. 
Planting 
“World’s Best’”’ included. 


stock and bulblets. Many of the 
DO IT NOW. 


A. J. ANDERSON, Gladiolus Grower 
Minnesota 


TWO-FOR-ONE GLADIOLUS SALE 

I have set aside a limited stock of 1%" @ 
bulbs of each variety listed in my catalog tok 
offered in a “Two-for-One Sale.’’ With every 
bulb ordered, I will give another bulb of th 
same size and variety absolutely free of charge 
Send for your copy of my 1928 Gladiolus Catalog 
listing 151 varieties. All bulbs true to name, ® 
to size, and free from disease. 


E. J. KUNDERD - New Haven, Indiam 





————e 








SELECT GLADIOLI 


The best of the new ana rare varieties from 
America, Europe and -osu.atia. My catalogue, 
listing 300 varieties in large and small bulbs and 
bulblets, is indispensable to all growers of fine 
gladiolus. Send for it now. 


HENRY C. PETY . - Paulding; hio 





MARY FREY 


1st A. G. S. Trial Ground Trophy Winner 


The future commercial lavender Gla- 
diolus. Have you our Gladiolus catalog 
listing our 1928 introductions at 50c to 
$1 each? It should interest you. 


GELSER BROS. - - Dalton, N.Y. 





QUALITY GLADIOLI 


LIST OF 150 FINEST 
VARIETIES 
FREE 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2045 E. Couch St. - Portland, Ore 


ee 





ov bal 


——— 





Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 





PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price :— 


One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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A Vine for Every Need 


E ARE all agreed that Vines 
add a touch of grace and 
beauty to our homes; that 
they soften many an architec- 
tural defect ; and that Flowering Vines 
brighten up dull backgrounds. But 


besides this they have many other 


BY M. M. WRIGHT, (Ohio) 


best adapted to our climate. We all 
like the Climbing Roses for instance, 
but there are some that will not flour- 
ish in our locality as well as others. 


If you wish a Vine for shade, choose 
a variety that has dense, thick leaves, 
and is a quick grower. We find noth- 


Rambler Roses; they are fine for 
porches, arbors and fences, and can be 
trained to grow in almost any way 
desired. They will grow so dense on 
a porch that they will provide privacy 
and shade if desired, or may be 
thinned out to allow for free circula- 
tion of air, and add gracefulness to 





ee 











Aristolochia (Dutchman’s-Pipe) on a Loggia or Pergola 


uses. They help to provide shade 
from the scorching sun of midday; 
they furnish us with delightful screens 
from unlovely views; they cover un- 
Sightly fences and buildings, and give 
us privacy when planted along garden 
fences. 

So in selecting Vines we should be 
guided by the purpose the Vine is to 
Serve, and then choose Vines that we 
think best suit this purpose and are 


ing better for this purpose than the 
hardy Aristolochia sipho, or Dutch- 
man’s-pipe. It is a vigorous and rapid 
grower and has very large green 
leaves, which retain their color until 
late in the Fall. This Vine is fine 
for covering pergolas, as you will see 
in the large illustration; and it is 
also fine for verandas. 

If you wish a Vine for decorative 
purposes, nothing is finer than the 





the home. They are nice trained over 
archways, and such like. There are 
many other Climbing Roses that are 
also popular. Some prefer the Crim- 
son Ramblers which, make flaming 
color display; others..prefer the more 
modest varieties, and choose the pink, 
white or yellow. 

The Clematis are satisfactory hardy 
Ves that bear beautiful blossoms; 

¢ Clematis paniculata being a special 
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An Arch of Pink Rambler Roses 








Tree Stump made picturesque with Woodbine 


favorite; the star-like white flowey 
borne in profusion make one think 
of a snowbank. 


The Ivies are always popular 
cover architectural defects or to gin 
a bit of embroidery to houses. Th 
English Ivy is the oldest Evergrey 
Ivy in cultivation, and is well-knom 
through history, literature, and ar 
Then there is the Boston Ivy whid 
grows rapidly after it is once esta} 
lished, and clings to most any surface 
the large dark green leaves turning ty 
crimson in the Autumn. These Ivig 
are much used for covering brit 
walls, and stucco buildings. The Eng 
lish Ivy will grow very satisfactorily 
on the north side of a house. 


The Evergreen Bittersweet is a sa 
isfactory Vine, and one that will @ 
well in a shady location, as also wil 
the Actinidia, a Japanese climbig 
plant with attractive dark green fol- 
age and multitude of white flowen 
having purple centers. They are vey 
good Vines to plant if you wish shade 
The Hydrangea hortensia is a rat 
Vine, but one of the most beautiful 
It is fine for tree stumps and fo 
porches. 

The Wisterias are valuable Vine 
with their enormous blooms in lom 
pendant sprays, but in some locationy 
they refuse to grow. 

The Honeysuckles are well-knomg 
Vines, and one likes to have them neti 
on account of their delightful ft 
grance. They are nice for stumps @ 
to train up on lattice work. Ti 
Batatas or Cinnamon Vine is dé 
ciously fragrant, and dies down to tlt 
ground annually. It is very easy# 
grow, and will thrive in shady lod 
tions. It may be started from 1% 
small tubers which appear on the 
in the Autumn. 

Woodbine is a Vine that is V@ 
largely used where a shade is desit@ 
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+. also used for arbors, garden 

Stamps and for quick screens 
ort. 

aah of the most satisfactory of all 
utility Vines and especially adapted 
to back yard effects is the New Con- 
cord Grapevine; they may be trained 
into almost any manner desired, and 
will make effective screens for unlovely 
puildings or places, and also will fur- 
nish shady nooks. 


It takes Hardy Vines some years, 
as a rule, to reach their full growth 
and it is advisable to use annual Vines 
for fillers in; such as, _Moonflowers, 
Japanese Morning Glories, Climbing 
Nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, Climbing 
Bean, and so forth. 





Color Classification of Peonies 


HERE is one thing still seriously 

wrong with the Peony business. The 
necessity of listing four Colors so utterly 
different as those of Edulis Superba, 
Mme. Auguste Dessert, Monsieur Jules 
Elie and Mme. Forel under the one ap- 
pellation of “pink” creates a situation 
not only ludicrous, but heartrending. It 
ought to be changed. All the help that 
the color description, “pink,” is in the 
distinguishing of a variety is to let one 
know that it is neither white nor red, but 
one or another of three definite Color 
Classifications, or four, or half a dozen. 

A committee of the society ought to 
be appointed, gifted in color sense, and 
widely acquainted with varieties, to list 
the pink Peonies each in its own class, 
and assign a definite and authoritative 
name to the Color of that class. Pre- 
sumably the names now known, such as 
“rose-pink,” would be acceptable, but 
even this name, until defined by the lists 
of the Peonies to which it is assigned, 
is an unknown quantity, because some- 
what of the same difficulty exists in the 
Rose family also, and “rose-pink” is not 
a definitely defined Color. Edulis Su- 
perba and Mme. Auguste Dessert are 
both rose-pink, in the sense that there 
are pink Roses to match the Colors of 
both, but the two Colors are decidedly 
unlike, by no means even near the same. 
If this committee were to assign rose- 
pink as the Color of Edulis Superba, we 
would know when we look at Edulis 
Superba just what rose-pink is in 
Peonies; and, if we read in the descrip- 
tion of a variety that it is rose-pink, 
then we would know its Color is similar 
to that of Edulis Superba. My own idea 
of rose-pink is the Color of the Wild 
Rose, which comes nearer that of Mme. 
Auguste Dessert, but I would agree to 


anything that was definite and authori- 
tative. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (In Bulletin 
meriwan Peony Society) 





Instead of asking my friends to 
compare this issue with any other is- 
sue of any other magazine, I am going 
to ask them to compare this issue with 
any two issues of any two magazines 
that they know of; for downright use- 
ful facts and information, and real 
inspiration toward balanced activities, 
a balanced viewpoint, and a decidedly 


tion is not too broad ;—make your own 
omparisons. 


better outlook on life. This specifica- - 
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Worms Damage Peonies 


I notice frequent reference to the 
Peony plant turning black, but the 
real reason has not been given. I have 
a collection of some 150 varieties in- 
cluding all of the better sorts listed 
and I have had trouble with, first the 
stem turning black, then the foliage, 
and finally the whole plant wilts and 
dies off, leaving nothing but the black- 
ened dried-up stems. On examination, 
these stems are found to be mere shells 
and contain no heart substance. 

After several seasons of examina- 
tion, I have traced the trouble back to 
those common pests,—the Cutworm. 
He comes up and girdles the young 
growth before the blooms mature. 
This girdling causes the stem to die 
down as above described. 

If those growers who have had this 
experience will carefully examine the 
crown of the plant, they will find a 
hollow cavity which extends down to 
the tuber, and then late in the season, 
they will find curled-up Wireworms 
which feed all Winter on the fresh 
tuber. I have found very many of 
these thus employed, and I thought 
this information would start others 
in search of their trouble. 

The remedy for Cutworms is Paris 
Green, mixed with bran, and a little 
molasses and salt, according to for- 
mula which has been given in many 
publications. 


HENRY BERTRAM, (Ont.) 





Shallow Planting of Peonies 


WHILE I do not wish to minimize 
the evils of deep planting of the 
Peony, I believe the agitation against 
it is leading to another evil,—that of 
planting too shallow. 

The crown of the Peony always 
grows upward, never downward. The 
growth buds, crown buds, that formed 
last Fall were at a higher level than 
those of the year before. Those which 
will form this Fall will be at a higher 
level than those that formed last Fall. 
Also it is true that a Peony will not 
set buds up in the air. Thus it is 
that, if a bud is at ground level last 
Fall, the stalk that grows from it this 
Spring will make no buds this Fall for 
next year’s growth, and that part of 
the plant will go out of business. This 
is the reason why old plants have so 
few buds. 

A cure is obvious. The addition of 
a little soil each year, so as to raise 
slightly the ground level above the 
crown each year should renew the 
youth of the crown, though it will not 
rebuild the old roots into young ones. 

Just how practical this remedy may 
be, I cannot say. One effect will be, 
after the crown has been raised a 
little, for a new set of roots to develop 
in the shallow soil above the old roots, 


where they will have scant room, as 
well as scant moisture and food supply. 

If the crowns maintain their con- 
nection with the old roots, this may 
not matter; but, if the crowns dis- 
connect themselves from the old roots, 
the new growth will be feeble. This 
refers, of course, to the center of the 
clump, as the outer edge constantly re- 


‘news itself into fresh soil. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





Experience with Hail 


Reading Peony bulletin No. 28 just re- 
ceived reminds me of an unusual ex- 
perience I had last Spring. Just as my 
field planting had developed the buds to 
about half size, a severe hailstorm, ac- 
companied by heavy rains and strong 
winds, almost totally destroyed the crop. 

Some rows on the wind side looked as 
though a mower had gone over them, 
stems and leaves being trimmed off near 
the ground. Strange to say, new stems 
appeared in a couple of weeks, many of 
them with buds which flowered, although 
the blooms were smaller, not so double 
and of poor lasting quality. 

I had always understood that if any- 
thing happened to the buds it would take 
another season to develop new ones. Evi- 
dently this is not always true. Have 
you ever heard of such a condition be- 
fore? To me it was very unusual, al- 
though I do not hope for a recurrence, as 
my crop of blossoms for cutting was 
practically ruined. 

ANTHONY DE YOUNG, (IIl.) 

[Note—The secondary or dormant buds that are 
to be observed near the crown of the plant were 
called upon to replace the loss of the primary stems 
destroyed. These secondary buds ordinarily would 
not develop until the second year. Nature simply 
hastened development to remedy the damage sus- 
tained.—Editor. 

These dormant buds will always develop and 
send up shoots unless the primary stems are de- 
stroyed too late in the season. It is very notice- 
able on roots in storage in Spring. Where the 
main buds have been broken off, the dormant buds 
will develop in damp packing in a few days’ time. 
We once had a severe hail here on either the 22nd 
or 23rd of June. The Peony season was just over. 
A few old ragged blooms still remained. Our en- 
tire fields looked absolutely bare. And within 
three weeks the rows all showed a reddish green 


with the new growth about three inches high. 
—A. M. B.] 


(Bulletin American Peony Society) 





A Cat That Mourned 
the Death of a Bird 


Cats and Birds, like Dogs and Cats, 
are rarely friends, but when such friend- 
ships are made they are very real. 


Not long ago a black Cat lost a Jack- 
daw which had been its close companion 
for five years, and the Bird’s death 
seemed to make life not worth living for 
the Cat. It refused to feed, and at last 
became so ill and weak that it was taken 
to the People’s Dispensary for Sick Ani- 
mals at Bethnal Green. 

No wonder the Cat was fretting over 
its loss, for the Jackdaw had been its 
daily playmate. The two had fed to- 
gether and their friendly relations were 
so good that the Jackdaw would often 
settle on the sleeping Cat’s back and both 
would doze in comfort. 

—Children’s Newspaper (London) 
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Dahlia Stunt, Potato Blight, Etc. 


BY FREEMAN WEISS, (D. C.) 


’ N A RECENT number of THE 

I FLOWER GROWER, the Editor pro- 

posed a question regarding the pos- 

sible identity of Dahlia Stunt and 

Potato Blight. 
lowing comments: 

Dahlia Stunt has not been suffi- 
ciently studied in a scientific way to 
know what it is. It is variously 
ascribed to shallow planting, poor soil, 
drouth, the attack of insects, and to 
a virus disease. Virus diseases are 
those of systemic nature, which cause 
such symptoms as chlorosis, mottling, 
curling, and stunting of affected 
plants. Tobacco and Tomato Mosaic, 
Potato Leaf Roll and Aster Yellows 
are examples of different kinds of 
virus diseases. 


No one has yet proved, so far as I 
am aware, that Dahlia Stunt fulfills 
the essentials of a virus disease; in 
that it affects all parts of the plant, 
that there is no recovery, that it is 
perpetuated through vegetative parts, 
as the tuberous roots, and that it may 
be transmitted to other plants through 
the transfer of juice or union of tis- 
sues. One investigator has reported 
finding in Dahlias affected with Stunt 
and Mosaic, some peculiar microscopic 
bodies which are believed to be char- 
acteristic of certain kinds of Mosaic 
infection. 

On the other hand it is frequently 
the experience of Dahlia growers 
that plants showing severe symtoms 
of Stunt early in the year, outgrow 
all evidence of disease later, especially 
when the weather is cooler, the soil 
moister, and insects fewer, as in the 
Fall. Roots from badly stunted plants 
have been found to produce normal 
shoots when the plants are covered 
with a cloth cage that excludes insects. 
This is apart from the fact that the 
small roots from stunted plants, may 
produce under ordinary outdoor con- 
ditions, weak plants which in turn are 
likely to develop Stunt. In Iowa, it 
was found last season that the regu- 
lar spraying with Bordeaux Mixture 
completely prevented Stunt. 

The evidence is considerable there- 
fore that Dahlia Stunt results from 
some defect of culture or from an in- 
sect attack. 


T IS known that the Potato Leaf 

Hopper, a small, green, very agile 
insect, often attacks Dahlias; and 
when the insects are very numerous 
they cause the leaves to curl and lose 
their uniform green color exactly as 
in Stunt. On the Potato, these in- 
sects cause an injury known as Hopper 
Burn, or what used to be known as 
Tip Burn. In many of the warmer 
parts of New York and Pennsylvania 





I wish to offer the fol-_ 


what farmers call Potato Blight is 
really Hopper Burn. Real Blight is a 
fungous disease, that occurs nearly 
every year in northern New England 
and upland parts of New York and 
Pennsylvania, wherever Potatoes are 
not properly sprayed. It causes 
rotting of the tubers as well as de- 
struction of the vines. Hopper Burn 
also is largely preventable by spray- 
ing, but it results in only small and 
few, not in rotten tubers. 

There is also a Blight of perennial 
Phlox that no one has yet explained. 
It is characterized by all the lower 
leaves turning brown, and sometimes 
dropping. It usually affects most of 
the plants in a bed simultaneously, 
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ceptibility to attack. Recovery some 
times occurs toward the end of 
season, but often the tops wither 
die. This is the effect of neither of 
the common fungous diseases, Mildew 
or Leaf Spot, that attack Phlox; nor 
is it consistently associated with the 
injury caused by the Red Spider g 
Eelworms, two frequent pests of the 
Phlox. Some growers believe ¢ 
this peculiar Blight results from 
mulching with manure; others ascribe 
it to drouth and injury to the surfage 
roots by hot soil. No recommendatio, 
can be yet given for its control, though 
doubtless it would help to keep the beq 
well-watered, well-drained, and wel}. 
cultivated; and to pick off promptly 
spotted and withered leaves. 


Blight as applied to Delphiniums jg 
also a loosely used term. It may apply 
to the effects of Root Rot or to the 
attack of Mites, or even to the bag. 
terial Leaf Rot. These are quite dif. 
ferent diseases, each requiring diffe. 
ent methods of prevention. 





Long and Short Neck Dahlias 


BY PRO. DONALD A. JOHNSON 
(In Bulletin American Dahlia Society) 


NYONE who has grown a large as- 
A sortment of Dahlias of all types, 
and handles the clumps himself, 
will probably have observed that each 
type— i. e.: Decorative, Pompon, etc.— 
has a more or less characteristic shape, 
of body as well as of neck. Of course 
there are decided variations from the 
typical of each group. 

The necks, as well as practically every 
other characteristic of the tubers of each 
distinct variety, are due solely to heredi- 
tary traits. One would have to possess 
a good knowledge of genetics to under- 
stand the problem in its modern light, 
but even if he did understand the laws 
of variation and heredity, he would be 
confronted with the fact that almost 
nothing is known of the genetics of the 
genus Dahlias. 

It is not definitely known whether 
short necks (or none whatever) are 
dominant over long necks, but in theory 
such appears to be the case. The ana- 
tomical evidence points towards this, any- 
way, and it is also manifest that a short- 
necked tuber is better adapted to survive 
the vicissitudes of rough handling than 
is a long-necked one. The reason why 
the necks of some varieties do not twist 
as easily as those of others is because 
of the retention of a_ well-developed 
sclerenchymatous layer. (Meaning a 
layer of thickened stony cells just be- 
neath the “skin.”) This layer of cells, 
which formed a very strong protective 
coat in the ancestral forms, has a great 
deal to do with the length of the neck, 
as well as with its strength. If it is 
wholly absent, for example, the neck may 
reach an unusual length. 


Since scientists are pretty well agreed 
that acquired characters are not in- 
herited, it is not conceivable that meth- 
ods of cultivation or growing can have 
any appreciable effect on tubers. If a 


variety possessing long-necked tubers is 
crossed with one having short-neckej 
tubers, the necks of the progeny are cer. 
tain to be affected; the result depending 
on what type is used in the crossings, 


To the question, “Do the long-neckei 
tubers produce the largest flowered vari- 
eties?” the answer is both yes and mo, 
It is true to a great extent of Paeony 
varieties, most of which are characterized 
by long, slim tubers in which it is han 
to see where the neck ends and the body 
begins, if at all. Pompons are generally 
found to have very short-necked tuber, 
but the variety Darkest of All, as I har 
grown it for some years in northen 
California, has unusually lengthy neck. 
By the time the tubers are ready tok 
separated from the clumps in Spring, 
find, generally, that 75% of the tuber 
of this variety have badly twisted necks. 
Microscopical examination showed th 
complete absence of a sclerenchymatow 
layer. The length of the neck is, except 
possibly for Paeony varieties, a very pot 
criterion of flower size. 





Dahlia Improvement by Selection 


] Was very much interested in th 
article written by Harley T. Peck 
in the February issue, treating @ 
“Dahlia Stunt, Thrips, etc.” and! 
heartily agree with Mr. Peck where he 
states “If you wish to eliminate Dak 
lia Stunt you must grow varieties tha 
are practically immune from Heat ant 
Thrip, or at least grow varieties that 
have a good percentage against this 
the worst evil, I think, we have 
contend with.” 
» I very fortunately was handed oft 
of Mr. Peck’s 1927 catalogues and ft 
lowed his table of averages vey 
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y and in fact discarded some of 
yarieties which he gave a low per- 
centage and I found my experiment 
to be very satisfactory for the past 
am only a small grower and my 
e is limited so it is very hard for 
to alternate in the use of my soil, 
and I have therefor been growing 
Dahlias on the same spot for the past 
six years and I appear to have better 
success each year, especially with ex- 
hibition blooms. Last season the cool 
weather and insects were quite a 
hindrance to my success; yet with all 
these pests, etc., I believe I had one 
of my best years since I have been in 
the Dahlia game. My blooms all ran 
mostly from seven to nine and one-half 
inches and I took the silver medal for 
the best bloom in the show, besides 
various other prizes. 

I had very few stunted Dahlias the 
past season, but I really think we are 
more or less at fault when we have 
stunted Dahlias. I think if we would 
all make more use of the hoe and look 
after our soil conditions, we would 
have still less complaint to make along 
this line. 

JOHN F. C. DAvis, (Penna.) 





Dahlia Blight and Thrips 


AY I say a few words regarding 

Dahlias and thrips, which subject 
seemed to exercise your imagination 
in your November issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

As you likely know, we are invari- 
ably troubled with the so-called Dahlia 
“blight” here also. I made up my 
mind as far back as six years ago that 
the cause of the trouble is the thrip; 
and I arrived at this conclusion by 
various deductions. 


Early in the season, the plants 
bloom nicely until the thrips appear 
in large numbers. If weather condi- 
tions thin out the thrips, the plants 
readily pick up and bloom as they do 
late in the Fall when the thrip has dis- 
appeared. I have also noticed that 
certain varieties, which for some rea- 
son the thrips do not frequent, 
bloomed continuously, though treated 
exactly the same as the others. 


Now for a remedy we need a spray 
that will remain in a sticky condition 
a sufficient length of time to get Mr. 
Thrip on his return from his sudden 
flight as he sees us coming. It must 
be a nicotine solution of say 114 tea- 
spoons of Black Leaf 40 to the gallon. 
This, I know, will put them out of 
mischief if contact is established. 


In case any reader has a suggestion 
to make about a suitable spray, I for 
one, will be grateful for the informa- 
tion as to the ingredients; and I hope 
that such information will be sent to 
the Editor for publication. 


HENRI JACOB, (Minn.) 





Have you secured your index for 
1927? Send ‘en cents in stamps. 
Other years also available. 


“She Fruit Grower and His Problems 
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Raspberries in the Garden 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


O GARDENER needs to be with- 
out Raspberries in their season. 
They grow readily in a wide va- 
riety of soils and have no rival in 
their season among garden and or- 
chard fruits. Seventy-five feet of row 


‘ usually is enough for one family. 


Among red varieties Cuthbert and 
Herbert are excellent for home use, 
and on clay loams June is a good early 
sort. St. Regis or Ranere is the best 
of the everbearers, and it appeals to 
many because of its early season and 
disease resistance. The quality of St. 
Regis is not so good, however, as that 
of Cuthbert. 

Early planting in a well-prepared 
soil is highly desirable. In getting 





plants from an old patch it is well to 
transplant the new green sucker plants 
in May, at a time when the soil is 
moist. Diseases in the old Plantation 
may be avoided if care is taken in se- 
lecting plants for transplanting. 


Plant Red Raspberries about thirty 
inches apart in rows six or seven feet 
apart. It is easiest to grow Red Rasp- 
berries in narrow rows. Let the rows 
fill in but do not allow them to spread 
to a width of more than a foot or so 
at the ground. When the canes grow 
and arch outward they form a row 
three feet or more wide at the top and 
that is plenty wide enough. Many 
plantations are ruined by allowing the 
rows to get too wide. 





The Raspberry Patch is a spot favored by the younger members of the Family 





New Grapes Tested in Michigan 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


HE northern limit of Grape cul- 

ture in Michigan is set by the 

length of the growing season and 
by summer and fall temperatures, ac- 
cording to H. M. Wells, of the Mich- 
igan Experiment Station. The Con- 
cord variety does not ripen satisfac- 
torily very far north of Grand Rapids, 
unless the season or the location is 
particularly favorable; and, some 
years, the quality of its fruit is not all 
that might be desired even in the lati- 
tude of Grand Rapids. Earlier ma- 
turing varieties such as Moore Early, 


Campbell Early, and Diamond may be 
grown a little farther north than Con- 
cord, but they too develop mediocre 
quality if the maturing season is cool. 

During the last few years there 
have been under test at the Graham 
Horticultural Experiment Station at 
Grand Rapids a number of new Grape 
varieties that appeared to be worthy 
of trial from the standpoint of early 
maturity and a short growing season. 
Three of these varieties, originated 
by the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, appear so promising that 
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brief descriptions and recommenda- 
tions for more extended trial seem in 
place. 


ONTARIO. The vine of the Ontario 
is vigorous, productive, and apparently 
hardy. It produces medium to above 
medium, attractive bunches that are 
often single shouldered, though they are 
only medium compact or perhaps inclined 
to be a little loose. The berries are large 
and attractive, light green in color, 
tinged with amber where exposed to the 
sunlight. The skin is medium tender and 
separates readily from the pulp. The 
flavor is sweet but sprightly; the quality 
is very good. At the Graham Experi- 
ment Station the ripening season of this 
variety has been August 10 to 15, from 
four to six weeks ahead of that of 
Concord. 


PORTLAND. The vine of the Port- 
land is vigorous, productive, and appar- 
ently hardy. It produces medium to 
above medium bunches which are com- 
pact and compare favorably with those 
of Niagara. The berries are green in 
4 +, medium or above medium in size 
and do not shell badly. The flavor is 
moderately sweet and the quality good, 
but not the equal of that of the Ontario. 
In our experimental plots near Grand 
Rapids it ripens along with Ontario, four 
to six weeks ahead of Concord. 


GRIEG. The vines of Grieg, like those 
of Ontario and Portland, are vigorous, 
productive, and apparently hardy. The 
bunches are rather small and short but, 
nevertheless, compact and attractive. 
The berries are of medium size, black, 
and covered with a heavy blue bloom. 
The skin separates readily from the pulp. 
The juice is sweet and the quality good 
to very good. In season, this variety is 
three to four weeks ahead of Concord, 
maturing a little ahead of Moore Early. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The limited trials that have been made 
with these three Grapes do not warrant 
recommending them for extended com- 
mercial culture. Their high quality, 
however, coupled with their early ma- 
turity indicates that they are likely to 
prove valuable in the home vineyard and 
for local markets along the present 
northern edge of Grape culture in this 
state. Indeed they should be tried for 
home use as far north as Manistee or 
Traverse City, especially if set on south- 
ern exposures or in protected situations 
and in comparatively frost-free places. 
Furthermore they should be tried in a 
limited commercial way in some of the 
more favored portions of the state, for 
sale on roadside stands and other local 
markets, as they give promise of ma- 
terially lengthening the grape harvesting 
season. 





The Sweet and Sour Apple 


ro more than a hundred years this 
queer variety has held the interest 
of fruit growers and horticulturists. 
The Apple looks much like Rhode Is- 
land Greening and is of no particular 
value except as a curiosity. The 
flesh varies in flavor from sweet to 
sour. It is never very sweet nor par- 
ticularly acid, but there is a distinct 
and unique difference in flavor which 
sets it apart from other Apples. 

Two Apples growing side by side 
and looking alike may be one sweet 
and the other sour. Very often one 
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side of an Apple is sweet and the other 
sour, or one end or a spot on the cheek 
may have a flavor distinct from the 
rest of the Apple. 

This peculiar variety is known to 
fruit growers in many localities, but 
periodically it is rediscovered and 
dragged into the limelight. Every 
once in a while it gets into the Agricul- 
tural press and many controversies 
have been waged as to its origin. One 
story has it that this Apple was orig- 
inated by a clever propagator who 
split two buds from different varieties, 
placed the halves together and budded 
them into a third tree, securing 
thereby a mixture of the two varieties. 


Years ago, however, Thatcher found 
what seems to be a true account of 
the origin of this variety in Volume I, 
of the Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. A part 
of this record, written by the Reverend 
Peter Whitney, is as follows: 

“There is now growing in the orchard 
lately belonging to my honored father, 
Rev. Aaron Whitney of Petersham, de- 
ceased, an Apple tree very peculiar with 
respect to its fruit. The Apples are 
fair and when fully ripe of a yellow 
color, but evidently of different tastes— 
sour and sweet. The same 
Apple will frequently be sour on one 
side, end, or part, and the other sweet, 
and that not in any order or uniformity; 
nor is there any difference in the appear- 
ance of one part from the other 

“There is no appearance of the trunk 
or any of the branches having been en- 
grafted or inoculated. It was a number 
of years after the tree had borne fruit 
before these different tastes were noticed; 
but since they were first discovered, 
which was about twenty years ago, there 
has been constantly the same variation 
in the Apples. For the truth of what I 
have asserted I can appeal to many per- 
sons of distinction and of nice tastes 
who have travelled a great distance to 
view the tree, and taste the fruit - 

It seems likely that this tree was a 
natural seedling—probably one of 
those curious mixtures of plant tissues 
known to scientists and horticulturists 
as chimeras. 





Pollination of Apples 


McIntosh seems to be one of the best 
pollinizers for Baldwin, but neither 
Baldwin nor Gravenstein have pol- 


linated McIntosh satisfactorily, ac- 
cording to Professor F. C. Sears of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, who recently reported the results 
of cross-fertilization experiments in 
the college orchards. McIntosh pol- 
linated itself fairly well and among 
other common varieties which gave a 
good set of fruit were Wealthy, Ben 
Davis, and Delicious. 

Varieties which gave best results 
on Baldwin were McIntosh, Wealthy, 
Oldenburg, and Delicious. The best 
set on Wealthy was secured with Mc- 
Intosh, Cortland, Delicious, and Old- 
enburg. 

Professor Sears said that probably 
there was a pollination problem in 
very many orchards in seasons when 
weather conditions made it difficult 
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for Bees to work far from the hives 
Since planting is centering more and 
more on a few varieties which are hg. 
ing planted in larger blocks than jp 
the past, increased attention should he 
given to planting compatible varieties 
together. 





Quince Rust 


The orange-colored distortions of 
Quince Rust have been conspicuous thig 
year in many gardens. This disease 
cannot spread from Quince to Quinge, 
but has alternate hosts in the Juniper 
and Red Cedar. Spores from C 
infect the Quince, but the disease mugt 
return to the Cedars before it can jp. 
fect another Quince. 

Where control is necessary it 
be effected by removing the Cedars 
for the disease cannot spread unless 
Cedars and Quinces are growi 
within a few hundred yards of eagh 
other. Ordinarily, however, Quing 
Rust is not very troublesome. Its de 
velopment depends so much upon f» 
vorable weather conditions that in ap 
ordinary season it is not common ip 
most gardens. It is spectacular whe 
it appears but may not be seen again 
for years. Where it occurs every year, 
however, control measures should 
considered. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Planting time is approaching and it 
is well to prepare for action. The 
gardener who postpones planting 
never has a harvest season. A wor 
derful variety of fruits await your 
attention ;—Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Dewberries, Grapes, Currants, Goose 
berries, Blueberries, Strawberries and 
all the tree fruits. If you have the 
land, why not start some this year? 


Keep Blackberries in narrow row 
and prune the canes back pretty we 
to make them easy to harvest. Thi 
will reduce the crop somewhat but th 
berries will be all the finer and, best 
of all, you will get them easily if th 
patch is not allowed to run wild. 


Prune Sour Cherries and fertiliz 
them until spurs are forced out @ 
last year’s wood. These spurs wil 
bear for years and the crop has bea 
doubled on old trees by treatment. 


Cut the black knot out of Plum tree 
before warm weather starts the spore 
to flying and infects your prunil 
tools, spreading the disease to every 
cut. Look for infested Wild Cherries 
around the premises. Perhaps thal 
is where the infection is originating. 
This trouble cannot be cured; it 
spread and ruin the trees. Cut of 
infected branches. 


In pruning Apple trees, try to thi 
out the fine wood on the outside of the 
top until sunli, t can reach the beat 
ing branches. That makes the 
mau. 1s" 7ood more vigorous, leads 
the prv.uction of finer fruit, @ 
makes pest control easier. “e 
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any practical value, and a pump 
a few feet from the same, ex- 
posed to the full glare of the afternoon 
sun, were for several Summers the 


A Practical Pergola 


BY MRS. J. H. GARNER, (Mo.) 


In early Spring gay Tulips nod their 
bright heads in a three-foot bed all 
around the Pergola, while in Summer 
we vary the color scheme from year 
to year. One season, salmon-colored 
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cause of much dissatisfaction with our 
present home. Then we “got busy.” 

My husband built a lattice inclosure 
to the cement extension to the porch, 
continuing the inclosure along the 
cement walk and over the well. Cov- 
ered with the leafy vines of Woodbine, 
Clematis, Hall’s Japan Honeysuckle 





, to thi’ and Climbing Roses, with tke bare 
Je of tht places filled in by Cardinal Climber, 
he beat Cypress and Balloon sine, this little 
ihe ™@@ retreat is most inviting. A ben h at 


one end makes a pleasant #lagN'to sit 
while preparing vegetables.” 








The Pergola Trellis, vine covered 


Geraniums and salmon Gladioli with 
an edging of Sweet Alyssum lent a 
lovely color note to the leafy back- 
ground. Another year the dainty soft 
coloring of the Rosy Morn Petunia 
proved very attractive. Still another 
effective combination was bright-hued 
Coleus with Alyssum edging. 





The practical application of floricul- 
ture to home beautification can hardly 
be better illustrated than in the above 
descriptive matter,—simple yet effec- 
tive. 
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To Propagate Hydrangeas 
and Other Shrubs 


I use a shallow box of clean sand, 
set in good light, in shade, where con- 
venient to keep moist. I prefer taking 
cuttings of last year’s growth, with 
4 or 5 buds, early in Spring, before 
growth starts. Make a slanting cut, 
just below a bud, so the cutting can 
be pushed into the ground easily, and 
leave but one or two buds showing 
above ground. If these are Begonias 
or other tender plants, with leaves on 
them, it is best to invert a fruit jar 
over them, moisture being essential. 


While I would never destroy the 
symmetry of any specimen, there is 
seldom a plant that cannot spare a 
cutting of some length. If but two 
buds, the upper one may be just peep- 
ing above ground. 

I now have no recollection of a fail- 
ure. I have successfully grown hun- 
dreds of cuttings of Spiraeas, Roses, 
Vines, etc., in shaded places ,beaj; 
fence or house. 

If Rose cuttings are stuck down in 
late Fall, with a glass fruit-jar over 
each, nearly every one will grow when 
it turns warm. 

Rambler Roses and other woody 
plants, and Grapevines, may be cut of 
suitable length during the Winter and 
buried in the earth to callous over. 
If planted early in Spring, every one 
usually grows. 


SARAH A. PLEAS, (Calif.) 





A Wise Though Ancient Law 


The French humane magazine, “La 
Protection des Animauz,” tells us this 
story of the working of an old English 
law relative to the Dog: 


A beautiful Black Spaniel was brought 
into a London court some time ago led 
by an old carter to whom the Dog had 
come, having evidently left some well- 
to-do owner. Finding the name upon 
the collar, the old man returned him. 
But, evidently having found in the poor 
man what he missed of affection in his 
real master, he came back. The carter 
tried to send him home, actually driving 
him from his doorstep. Morning, how- 
ever, after morning the Dog returned. 
Then the owner accused the old man of 
stealing him. Brought into court the 
Dog ran quickly to the accused, showing 
every mark of affection. 

Here is the remarkable thing about 
the story—we translate literally: “But 
the just Judge was not ignorant that 
‘an ancient law said, that, if a Dog 
attached himself to a man of his own 
free will and stayed with him, the man 
is not held legally to notify the real 
owner.’ In consequence, Salter, the 
carter, was acquitted and departed tri- 
umphantly, followed by the beautiful 
Spaniel with the affectionate heart; to 
the complainant there was awarded only 
the collar.” 





If you do not like the Cat, Dog and 
other Nature articles, don’t read ’em! 
But if you do not, you are the loser. 
“One touch of Nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
* * * * * * * the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 


Why the Big City? 


HY INDEED! And the echo answers, WHY! 
This question is as old as the hills and will 
probably always remain unsolved, as each per- 
son has his own answer. People congregate in big 
cities because men have been gregarious from time 
beyond the limits of history. Animals have the same 
gregarious instinct. Where originally the instinct 
was doubtless for protection, it is now ruled by other 
impulses. People get together, for one thing, because 
of a desire for the companionship of their fellows; 
and this impulse is decidedly correct. We can learn 
much by swapping ideas with the other fellow. 


But when we get together in big cities, the in- 
stinct of protection does not apply; nor does the 
Guestion of advantages which come from association. 
The impulse is vastly different as I see it;—a desire 
for display, imaginary greatness, and a wish to outdo 
the other fellow. 

Critical ones start your fireworks as soon as you 
see fit, but please understand that I am only offering 
this for discussion and I may be wrong. I will be 
glad to have the error pointed out. 


But read what Brother Pellett has to say in a 
letter to the Editor, accompanying his copy for the 
Bee Department this month; that is what really 
started me on the train of thought above outlined. 
He says: 

“IT find that there are a great many country-minded 
folks in the cities who are looking for some means of 
enjoying something alive. What a pity that so many have 
no means of getting out into the open where they can have 
a Garden and Bees and Hens. 
~ Some of the efforts to adapt a bit of Nature to the 
crowded conditions of a big city are pathetic. The most 
perplexing question to me is “why is a big city?” Of 
course, there are many who are asking nothing but the 
bright lights and artificial conditions, but among them, 
like birds in cages or animals caught in traps, are thou- 
sands who love life and beauty and fragrance, but who 
cannot get away from the environment in which they find 
themselves.” 


BROTHER PELLETT has had enough experience 
+ in cities to know what he is talking about and he 
*knows the country well enough to know its compar- 
ative advantages. Many people brought up under 
city conditions do not know what country life really 
consists of, and their gauge of the country is based 
on a summer vacation or perhaps a residence in the 
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suburbs; and what is worse, these city folks 

about three cases out of four or perhaps nine out of 
ten,) have a patronizing attitude toward their broth. 
ers in the country. They seem to think that those 
who live in the country are outside their world of 
activity and are an entirely different type and Clagg 
of people. True, this has been largely overcome of 
recent years, by the quick transportation available 
but I can name several large cities not so far from 
Calcium where this smug attitude of the city dwelle 
is sO pronounced that any man can read it as he rung, 


Why the city? Make your own answer and per. 
haps you will have it as near right as I can make jt: 
but I have tried to outline some of its phases. 4 
few, as suggested by Brother Pellett, get caught ip 
the city and cannot get out if they would; and such 
people are really to be pitied. 


Average country people are better educated, IV 
FACT, than the average city people with all their 
supposed advantages. There is a statement strong 
enough to start an argument which will last from 
now until the end of time. 

MADISON COOPER 





Insulation of Walls, 
Ceilings, and Roofs 


ORE than 50 years ago, nearer 55, the Editor 

saw a part of the walls of a wing of the of 
Cooper Farmhouse rebuilt. He remembers that the 
walls were filled with spent tanbark, his memories 
being keen on the subject for the reason that he 
happened to find one of the old-fashioned, copper one. 
cent pieces in that tanbark. While not aware that 
tanbark is being used as insulation or wall-filler nov, 
it was, I think quite common in the early days of § 
frame construction. Those old pioneers had a better 
concepticn of what constitutes a good protection 
against heat and cold, than some of the modem 
builders of today. Filling a wall is not only the 
natural way of insulating it, but the cheapest; and 
it is admitted by the best engineers that filling the 
studs of a building; or the joists of the floor or ceil- 
ing; or the rafters of the roof, gives the best protec 
tion at the lowest cost. 

One man out in Wisconsin claims that the filling 
of his walls with sawdust saved him $100 in fuel bills 
in one Winter. This is a rather extravagant state 
ment but it proves at least that insulation is impor: 
tant in connection with the maintaining of living- 
room temperatures during the Winter. Instead of 
sawdust the Editor would recommend shavings from 
the planing mill, which may be purchased in bales, and 
more readily handled. Shavings are also more elastit 
and when rammed into a space will hold their posi 
tion. Any wall filling must be «vell protected on its 
interior and exterior surfaces by the best waterproof 
and airtight insulating paper. The wall filling should 
be dry when put into the wall. If the filling becomes 
damp from any cause it not only loses its insulating 
value but it may cause the structural members of the 
building to deteriorate or rot out. 


The Editor in building his home 15 years ago, had 
the exterior walls filled with a y mill shavings as well 
as the attic floor. There are two air spaces, one 0 
the outside and one on the inside besides the si 
inches of mill shavings in the side walls, and the atti¢ 
floor has eight inches of mill shavings. With out 
side storm sashes on every window in the housé 
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ractically do not know anything about the rigors 
of our northern climate. My hot water radiators 
are only about one-half the size commonly recom- 
mended, and when I placed my order the supply 
man said that I never would heat the house with 
them. I told him that he did not know anything 
about how my house was built. As a matter of fact 
it is never necessary to run the temperature of the hot 
water above 160 degrees. 

There are other filling materials that are offered 
at rather high prices, which are no better than shav- 
ings when used as above outlined. 

The Editor might explain that he was in the cold 
storage construction business for more than 20 years; 
hence his rather positive statements as above. 


MADISON COOPER 





Bees Not Unlike Men 


“The Devil: Finds Work for Idle Hands” 


UST read what Brother Pellett says in the last 

paragraph of his Bee department this month. Isn’t 
that for all the world just like humanity? People 
who have little to do are continually getting into 
trouble. The idle go wrong ten times to the workers’ 
once. Those idle from any cause are subject to temp- 
tations which the busy person never feels. As you 
will note from the paragraph referred to, when Bees 
are idle and loafing about the hive, any disturbance 
will start them on the warpath which may affect 
neighbors a block away. What about men under 
the same conditions? 

As readers well know, I have continually advo- 
cated work as a panacea for many of “the ills to 
which human flesh is heir.” Not only is the right 
kind of work at the right time helpful from a physical 
standpoint, but it is most decidedly so from a mental 
one. And it needs no argument to show that a strong 
body and a strong mind go hand in hand, and that 
suitable spiritual progress can be made only with 
this equipment. 

Keep yourself busy, friends, and you will never 
regret it. Those who are on the shady side of life 
should not retire from active work. We should all 
work to the practical limit of our strength and ability. 
It is not only helpful physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, but it is a part of our duty to humanity. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Productive Life-Span of Man 


QNE of our modern philosophers, (and that does 

not mean much these days,) offers the suggestion 
that most men ought to die at 35. He claims further 
that at 40 they are but a reminiscence; that at 35 
the average man is at the height of his life curve and 
should be put out of the way at that zenith. 

_ This rather startling announcement and sugges- 
tion may apply to some men, but it does not apply to 
all, and I think we all know men and women at 60 
or even 70, who are producing their best work. 

The suggestion of our modern philosopher above 
referred to, has aroused much indignant protest from 
both men and women in all walks of life who have 
passed the 35 mark. ind it is easy to point out that 
some of our greatest men have done their best work 
at 40 and upwards, and that great men of history 
have been highly productive at the ages of 70 and 
even 80. Our own Thomas A. Edison, still on earth 
and active, is an example. 
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And as usual I will try to draw some interesting 
lessons from the rather nonsensical suggestion made 
by our would-be philosopher above referred to: 


Look back over your own life and pick out a few 
of your schoolmates. Every school has its dummy 
who could learn little in school, but who, after leaving 
school, continued to make progress and who perhaps 
was more than 35 before he was really fully-developed 
as a man. Such chaps, (be they male or female) 
keep on developing all their lives and often their best 
— is done when they are well past the half-century 
mark. 

Then take the antithesis of the dummy of the 
school,—that bright chap who made the biggest 
marks without half studying; completing his educa- 
tion at 18 perhaps, and learning little after that. 
At 35 he was only mediocre and if he lived longer, he 
perhaps made a steady decline. 


It is impossible to lay down any rules applying to 
humanity. Mankind is too variable to make rules 
possible. Man is quite likely to be at his best at 70 
or he may be at his best at 20. 

And I would point out further that the average 
man, (if such a hypothetical individual may be com- 
prehended,) is not at his best at 35 nor is he ready 
to die at that age. The average man goes on living 
and gaining experience as long as he lives, and that 
is what we are on earth for. 


These fellows who spring these startling ideas on 
us lack the balanced viewpoint, and incidentally they 
lack anything like a true perspective. Such men in 
fact, have in most cases, never really lived. 


MADISON COOPER 





Garden Song 


Youth in the garden! 
Fresh, sweet growing— 
Energy flowing— 
Beauty springing— 
Happiness bringing— 

Always youth in the garden. 


Life in the garden! 
Life undying— 
Storm defying— 
Root enduring— 
Fruit insuring— 
Always life in the garden. 


Work in the garden! 
Blessed labor 
For self and neighbor— 
Hand-employing— 
Heart-enjoying— 
Always work in the garden. 


God in the garden! 
Unseen, walking— 
Unheard, talking— 
Unfelt, moving— 
Unloved, loving— 
Always God in the garden. 
CARRIE CROSBY FULTON 
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Concentration and Its Opposite 


‘THE Glad Philosopher’s Musings this month might 
well be called “Concentration” or perhaps lack of 
Concentration, and he has certainly given his story 
in a very human and life-like way. I think most of 
us are guilty of the accusations he makes; some to a 
greater extent and some to a smaller extent. 

The present tendency of the times is to make 
people lack Concentration more and more. Young 
men learn trades without serving an apprenticeship, 
and are never finished workmen, but only ‘“botch 
carpenters.” But why should a young man learn a 
trade when he can get a job as a skilled workman 
without it? 


The phonograph, followed by the radio, and ac- 
companied by the moving pictures, have put people 
into a frame of mind where Concentration is at a 
decided discount. Nearly everything comes to us 
these days ready-made and pre-digested. Why con- 
centrate when we get what we want without it? 
Why, indeed? 

We are here not to see how many different num- 
bers we can get over the radio every night, but to 
develop our own individual faculties. If we really 
capture 50 numbers over the radio and make them 
ours, it is so much to the good, but if we simply 
listen and entertain ourselves, where does the good 
come in? 


Concentration is absolutely necessary to accom- 
plish useful results; and we should not only, as the 
Glad Philosopher says, “always finish everything you 
start,” but we should learn what human life really 
consists of, and figure on developing our own individ- 
ual faculties rather than trying to see how much 
ground we can cover. Hurrying from one thing to 
another not only makes it impossible for us to con- 
centrate, but incidentally it “fritters away” our en- 
ergy without accomplishing useful results. 


But here my friends begin to criticise and say 
where is your Balanced Activity as against your talk 
about Concentration? Balanced Activity does not 
necessarily mean that we should be on the keen jump 
from one thing to another every day, every week and 
continuously. Balanced Activity means a well-bal- 
anced experience. What do you get over the radio? 
It is not experience at all. It is simply a rehash of 
some other fellow’s experience and a mighty poor and 
jumbled rehash at that. But I am not talking against 
the radio as an institution, but only stating that it is 
not doing for the average person just what we imagine 
it is at the present time. 


Think it over and tell mé if I am wrong. 
MADISON COOPER 





Food Aversions 


Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, in her department in the 
Breeders’ Gazette, touches on a subject which is very near 
to the welfare of every human individual on top of this 
green earth. She says: 


“There prevails a general opinion that one may 
indulge likes and dislikes of appetite without criti- 
cism; an opinion that what one eats is indeed so very 
personal that comment may be bad form. Many 
instances confirm the fact that what is proper food 
for one may not be healthful for another; but, never- 
theless, without considering extreme cases, there re- 
mains a broad section of food, the appetite for which 


‘same foods. 
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should not be permitted to become pronounced in pref. 
erences, especially in the case of children who are 
peculiarly amenable to suggestion, for the habits of 
childhood persist through life. 

“The study of nutrition leads to the explanation or 
understanding of a great deal about health that for. 
merly was entirely unknown. Entire classes of diseage 
can be traced to a faulty diet. It is now known that 
children develop strictly according to what they eat 
and what they fail to eat. In view of this aspect of 
food—and volumes could be written on the subject— 
it is essential that one should be trained to eat a 
wide variety of foods, and be early led to believe 
that all food is good. Pet aversions, when encouraged, 
grow into strong antipathies, which may later affect 
health. The work done in late years in schools 
through feeding milk to underweight or under. 
nourished children has been a revelation to parents, 
It is often found that one child may be in as bad a 
condition physically through indulging a perverted 
appetite as another child is through the pinch of 
poverty. There is every reason why growing children 
should be taught to eat foods that build up the body, 
and that mature people should eat the foods that 
maintain health. 

“To avoid the beginnings of aversions that are fool- 
ish in themselves, and harmful in their final results, 
is the course of wisdom. Strange as it may be, the 
use of milk and leafy, green vegetables, both rich 
sources of vitamines, and both about as free as water 
on the farm, is not nearly so common in farm homes 
as elsewhere, and as their use should be everywhere 
for health purposes.” 


Mrs. Meredith surely hits humanity in a tender spot 
when she talks of food aversions, and the likes and dis 
likes of the individual for different foods. She also 
hits the mark fairly well when she suggests that food 
likes and dislikes may be the result of early training, 
Children who are allowed, when quite young, to say 
that they do not like a food and allowed to stick to it, 
and then have provided for them other things in place 
thereof, comprise the larger number of those who have 
“food aversions.” In other words, an aversion for any 
particular food or class of foods is mostly imaginary. 
Starting in the imagination of the child, it may become 
a confirmed habit in later life, and, as Mrs. Meredith sug- 
gests, grow into “strong antipathies.” The young and 
growing child should understand that he is to eat those 
things which his elders think are correct for him. If 
he takes a notion that he doesn’t like some particular 
thing let him go without it, but don’t give him what he 
happens to think he wants in place of it. 

But this does not mean that we should all eat the 
At different times of life people require 
different kinds of food. It is well known, for instance, 
that growing children need plenty of sugar or sweet ma- 
terials, to furnish correct body structure. After the body 
is properly built very little sugar should be taken, and 
in advanced years it may be almost poisonous. Although 
the writer does not claim to be a dietitian some of these 
points are easily observed by the person who rambles by 
the wayside. In fact, they cannot well be overlooked. 


MADISON COOPER 





Half the world is on the wrong scent in the pursuit of 
happiness. They think it consists in having and getting, 
and in being served by others. It really consists in giving, 
and serving others. And he that would be great among 
you, let him serve. He that would be happy, let him re 
member that it is more blessed—it is more happy—to give 
than to receive. 


—A. G. StupiErR, in Rhode Island Red Journal 
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The Old Songs 


ODERNS poke a lot of fun at the extravagant phrase- 

ology,—the lavish use of fanciful superlatives af- 
fected by the composers of old love-songs; but, though 
human nature has not changed appreciably since we have 
any record of it, I believe clean standards, affected or not, 
have much to do with shaping the trend of thought of 
adolescent youngsters, and it is much nicer to kill a skunk 
with a long pole than to strangle it with one’s bare hands. 


IN THE GLOAMING 


In the gloaming, O my darling, 
When the lights are dim and low, 
And the quiet shadows falling 
Softly come and softly go; 

When the winds are sobbing faintly 
With a gentle, unknown woe, 

Will you think of me and love me 
As you did, once, long ago? 


In the gleaming, O my darling, 

Think not bitterly of me, 

Though I passed away in silence, 

Left you lonely, left you free; 

For my heart was crushed with longing. 
What had been could never be. 

It was best to leave you thus, Dear, 
Best for you and best for me. 


Who will send me the words of the old song, a part of 
which is: 
Birdie, I am tired now, 


I do not care to hear you sing; 
* * * a * * 


Tuck your head beneath your wing. 


and: 
The moon is out tonight, Love, 
Floating through the sky. 


and the old, old “Sadie Ray”— 
’T was there I kissed her and caressed her, 
As we danced the hours away; 
’T was there I told her that I loved her— 
But now she’s dead, my Sadie Ray. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Lilies-of-the-Valley on One Virginia Main Street 


IFE with all its joys and sorrows is the same on every 
Main Street, but some people raise flowers, and others 
bring heartaches. 


Picture a home set back from the street; Maples and 
Magnolias shade the lawn, and shadows from these trees 
dance on the white weatherboard of the house. Green 
shutters are swung back from the many windows; the 
front door stands open for young and old who come and 


| go from this home; welcome and hospitality greet the 


friend and stranger alike. Old mahogany, silver, and por- 
traits of those who made American history, hold your 
attention before accepting the tempting invitation from 
outside. A wide hall opens upon the garden where grass, 
trees and flowers beckon you to come into the open. 


Lily-of-the-Valley is in bloom, a large bed of stately 
green leaves with countless stalks of bloom—bell after 
bell climbing the stalks, and tossing their fragrant heads 
with joy and grace. We will follow in imagination the 
flowers as they go on their mission of love. 


First, a bunch is carried to a hospital, to a nurse who 
went Over Seas in the World War,—then a young girl, 
Strong and well and full of spirit, giving comfort to the 
wounded and suffering, the years since she has spent in 
bed, broken in health, but still full of courage. Kenmore, 
the home of George Washington’s sister Betty, was being 
decorated for an entertainment, so Lilies were sent there. 
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And Lilies were given to the delegates from other States 
who were meeting at Kenmore to devise ways and means 
to keep this sacred house. A grave in the City Cemetery 
next received some Lilies,—here a young soldier, cited 
for bravery, had been brought back from the Argonne. 
A dear old lady, over ninety years: old who was a bene- 
diction to all who knew her, needed some appreciation, and 
what better way to show it than giving her Lilies? A 
newcomer had recently come into the neighborhood, a 
bunch of the Lilies were carried to her to help brighten 
her new surroundings. Joy and happiness have come to 
a sweet young girl who has been chosen by her class to be 
Queen-of-the-May. Youth and beauty are never more 
charming then when they are gathered for this festival. 
More Lilies were sent to the Queen for her beautiful 
bouquet. 


This is what happened on one Main Street in Virginia. 
ANNA MARSHALE BRAXTON 





How One Subscriber Lost Her Issues 


A ease out in Wisconsin failed to get her 
issues for several months and naturally wanted to 
know why. After passing a letter or two with her she 
writes as follows: 

“I inquired at the post office for FLOWER GROWER and 
was told they had not seen it—as I told you. So I decided 
to look around myself. I found by telephone book that 
there was another Mrs. Margaret Schmidt whose hus- 
band’s name had also been (the same as mine) George! 
Small wonder it had been sent to her. She sells seeds and 
gets lots of catalogs and other material and was quite 
sure that she had seen a few copies of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, but had paid little attention to-it as she thought 
it came from some flower seed company! She had burned 
them up with other things when cleaning. So that’s that. 

“Will try it once more. Enclosed find check for $4.50 
for three years.” 

Not only did my subscriber really want THE FLOWER 
GROWER as evidenced by the fact that she has renewed 
for three years, but she used much good judgment. and 
not a little detective ability in locating the trouble. In- 
cidentally she proved a fact which is prevalent in nine 
cases out of ten, that the trouble was at the receiving end 
and not in this office. 

Now friends, if you fail to get your FLOWER GROWER 
on or before the first of the month don’t immediately 
assume that the fault is with this office. Just look around 
for possibilities of loss after it reaches your post office. 
Publications are more often lost from carelessness, neglect, 
being mislaid, and being mistaken for advertising matter, 
than in any other way. 

MADISON COOPER 





Mingling 
The Dreamer molds the pattern 
Of his ideal, reaching high 
For the substance of his vision, 
Floating oft above the sky. 


While a toiler in the vineyard, 
Storing up for rainy days, 

Knowing naught but work and hardship, 
Wonders sometimes if it pays. 


Intermingling of both virtues 
The solution it would seem, 
As the dreamer needs the toiler, 
And the laborer the dream. 
ELLES JARRETT 
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Little Stories from Life | 





ECEMBER 24th, 1927, three little boys, brothers, 5, 
7 and 9 years of age stood in a timid huddle, looking 

at the show window of one of the village stores. The 
window was stuffed with Christmas do-dads so dear to 
the hearts of children. Apples don’t grow in that country, 
and retail at 5c and 10c each;—there was a pile of big, 
red apples. There was a stalk of bananas, which are seen 
there on rare occasions only. The little boys were thor- 
ough sons of Adam, for they were paying little attention 
to the fruits and candy. Their eyes were glued on a big 
pile of Roman candles and firecrackers. Now and then, 
when other children touched off a firecracker, they would 
turn and look, but their eyes immediately flickered back 
to the window. 

The temperature was mild for Winter; somewhere 
around 50, but a “Norther” was brewing. Already the 
wind had swung to the north-west, and the air was getting 
chilly. The little boys had on an old straw hat, a hickory 
shirt, and a pair of blue cotton overalls, each. The young- 
est was barefoot, and the others might as well have been. 
The proprietor of the store came out, and the little boys 
faded, literally faded from sight. 

A few minutes later they showed up before another 
store, which also had fireworks in the window. They were 
huddled a little closer, now, for the wind was getting 
sharp. Groups of other children passed them, shouting, 
eating and shooting fireworks. The little boys pretended 
they didn’t see them. The eldest turned, at last, and 
said something to the others. All turned around several 
times, in an indecisive manner, then they scampered across 
the street and down one of the side streets, furtively 
snatching dead Roman candles and “squib” firecrackers 
from the ground. 


Next they appeared against the sky-line, about half 
a mile away, where the west-bound road crosses a ridge. 
The north wind fluttered their rags at a great rate, but 
they were having a good time, chasing and threatening 
each other with the dead Roman candles, waving them in 
the air and going through the movements of shooting. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Bulbs for the Children 


HE little article in this issue entitled “Community 

Flower Growing,” really should be called “Teaching 
the Children to Grow Flowers,” and there is no better 
way to inculcate correct ideas of living than to teach the 
Children Nature subjects; and there may be no easier 
way of doing it than to give the Children a few bulbs and 
to help them properly plant them. Let them know that it 
is THEIR flower garden, and get them to do the culti- 
vating, and watch the growth and the bloom. 

While not every Child will take to this sort of Nature 
study, a sufficient proportion of them will, so as to make 
it worth while to give them all a trial. 

As we approach old age, we naturally turn to flowers 
and other Nature subjects. The benefit to be derived 
from such subjects is unquestioned and incalculable. 

The natural corollary is that if the Child could be in- 
terested in such subjects that the benefit to be derived 
therefrom would extend over a much longer period of 
years, and incidentally thus be of greater benefit to the 
individual proportionately. 


See what YOU can do in this direction. 
— (EDITOR) 
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The Source of Plants 


,.s THIS time of year I should give a dissertation On the 
joys of Spring; if I could, I should write a thr; 
and, perhaps, grilling account of a garden at Timb 
And yet, pleasant though heat may be, it is not really good 
for gardening. Gardens in the tropics on a whole an 
poor things. 

In Java, for instance, the only flowers that I can yiyj 
remember as inhabitants of gardens, are Cannas, Gar. 
denias and various members of the large family of Coq. 
volvulacez. They are bold and flashy in flower, like some 
overdressed dowager, but they are unsatisfactory from th 
esthetic point of view; there is nothing personal or gf 
fectionate about them. They are all too fat, or too luscioyg. 
they either smell too much or not at all. 

I remember arriving at a hotel in Java, I think it wy 
at Djokjokarta, and choosing a bedroom because outsi 
the window there was an enormous bush of Gardenia jp 
full flower. It must have been 10 ft. high and 8 
through, and every morsel of it smothered in bloom. Thi 
thrilled me and I imagined the night air made fragray 
by the smell of these hundreds of blossoms being wafta 
into my room. So heavy and sickly was the air that I wok 
up in the night with a headache, knocked over the cand) 
in looking for the matches, trod on a cockroach while look. 
ing for the candle, disturbed a praying mantis at his 
devotions on the veranda, and so shattered any romang 
that I had regarding the Gardenia. I now look upon ity 
a buttonhole flower, and look upon masses of it from, 
distance. 

A friend of mine once told me of his first sight of a big 
Rafflesia—I think it was in Sumatra—an enormous purpk 
cup, like a gigantic Crocus, rising from the decaying trunk 
of atree. It looked weird and rather beautiful at a distance 
until on examination he found that the petals were » 
fleshy and smelled so much like carrion that they wen 
riddled with fat, squashy-looking maggots. And s0 is 
romance in tropical flowers usually destroyed. They an 
gross and rather bestial. 

The same thing happens when temperate flowers ar 
grown in the tropics. Those that have any individuality 
worth talking about refuse to grow; others lose their 
delicacy and fragrance and become overfed and coars, 
There is little doubt that the fight for life against odé 
makes for individuality and elegance and good breeding 
Whenever a plant finds life too easy it becomes rank ani 
gross. We hear of all that is best in China—the Rhode 
dendrons, Primulas, Meconopsis—but we never hear of th 
ragtail and bobtails of the Chinese flora, of the masses 
coarse Rubus and Heracleums and Senecios and Saururea 
and Impatiens which tousle many a fine landscape wilt 
their coarse growth. In the tropics all plant life is easy, 
if the plant will grow at all, which makes for uninterestiy 
flora and horticulture. 

With all our difficulties in the way of climate, gardening 
at least is fascinating in this country. The element @ 
doubt and the gamble on an unknown horse satisfies ou 
adventurous spirits, but, if only the origins of plants aM 
traced to their sources, look what a wonderful world tow 
lies before us: Berberis darwinii and fibrous-rooted Be 
gonias from the Andes, Mimosas and Gums from Australi 
Plagianthus lyalli from New Zealand, Gladioli from Sou 
Africa, Cherries from Japan, Primulas from China, Rit 
dodendrons from the Himalayas, Orchids from the Am 
azon, Peaches from Georgia, Heaths from the Meditert® 
nean, Gentians from Switzerland, Azaleas from the Unite 
States. Their variety is unending and the interest i 
immense. 

And yet how few gardeners realize the fascination @ 
tracing plants. Their desire begins and ends in the kno 
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ete 
edge that a plant came from a reliable source, that it is 
the right colour, and that it is easy to grow. There is a 
¢ deal of romance hidden in the introduction of plants, 
and in addition, as I have pointed out before, there is the 
added advantage of finding out something about a plant’s 
mode of life. There is sure to be some book of travel in 
the library which will describe the climate and appearance 
of a country even if the collectors omit to do so. 


E. H. M. C., (In The Garden, English) 





Always the “Balanced Viewpoint’’ 


CONSIDERATE friend somewhere, who is ap- 
A parently afraid to sign his own name, makes an 
extract from my brief editorial on page 552 of 
the December issue and makes only this accompany- 
ing statement; “This might apply to you also.” The 
extract he refers to is as follows: 
“Have you, yourself, ‘The Balanced Viewpoint?’ 
you meet the whims of others with tolerance?” ' 


The only regret I have is that this friend could 
not have signed his name. Readers seem to be afraid 
that I will treat them rough if they disagree with me. 
Not so! I am inclined to treat people who disagree 
with me with most gentle consideration. But I am 
not claiming that I have all the balanced viewpoint 
that I would like to attain, although I do try to meet 
the whims of others with tolerance. The fact that a 
person disagrees with me does not lower him in my 
judgment. Indeed, it may to an extent elevate him, 
if time eventually proves that he is right, and for the 
reason that I am willing to let time settle a good 
many things, I am never too sure that I am right as 
against the other fellow’s ideas. 

But why can’t these friends of mine come out and 
say what they have to say and not simply throw slurs? 
It is lack of courage and proves that they surely have 
not the balanced viewpoint. 


ND I want to say emphatically that I do not except 
myself from any of the suggestions I make in 
THE FLOWER GROWER. I am practicing what I preach 
to the best of my ability and without any claim that I 
reach the ideals to which I aspire. I am not like some 
people that I could name, who are willing to make 
rules and apply them to the other fellow; but, through 
some hocus-pocus they seem to think that same rule 
does not apply to the one who makes it. 

And it would be perfectly correct to state that 
there are many such people. Rules of life which apply 
to others, they seem to feel do not apply to them at 
all. They assume that they are an exception to any 
rules of conduct which should regulate the lives and 
habits of others. 


Think it over friends; this balanced viewpoint 
stuff is the hottest proposition going and nothing is of 
more importance. Without it we do not get very far, 
and surely the man who thinks that rules of life which 
apply to others do not apply to him, has not even a 
start toward the balanced viewpoint. 


Thank you, my kind friend, for your suggestion: 
“THIS MIGHT APPLY TO YOU ALSO.” It surely 
does apply to the Editor as well as to others and I 
would not have it thought otherwise. But, my dear 
friend, next time you write just point out in what 
way these little preachments of mine are not lived 
up to by the man who preaches. Do not simply throw 
slurs! They do not land anywhere! They only reflect 
on the slurrer! 


Do 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


“A vase is begun; why, as the wheel goes around does it 
turn out a pitcher?”—HORACE. 
[? IS a pleasant Saturday afternoon in late Springtime. 

There are several trays of Gladiolus corms left in the 
cellar, not yet planted. The ground has been made ready 
and I am in just the right humor to tackle the job; so 
I descend the cellar stairs to get the bulbs, when, passing 
by a crate of seed potatoes, I notice that they need sprout- 
ing and need it badly. I guess I’d better attend to that 
job first, but as there is nothing handy to put the sprouts 
in, I ascend the stairs and start for the tool house where 
the baskets are kept. On the way out, a glance at the 
lawn reveals the necessity and refreshens my memory that 
it is to be mowed this afternoon, so I get out the lawn 
mower instead of the basket I went for; but as the mower 
needs oiling, I start to get the oil can, but on the way to 
the garage happen to spy a hole in the fence where a 
couple of pickets have fallen off. This must be fixed at 
once, so I saunter to the house to get hammer and nails. 
Find the nails, but hammer is not in its place. Oh yes, 
I remember, I left the hammer upstairs where I was nail- 
ing on a window strip the day before. Upstairs, just 
under the window, it is found, and as I stoop over to 
reach it, gaze out and notice that some English Sparrows 
are building their nest in a Bluebird’s house at the edge 
of the lawn. 


“Confound those pesky Sparrows,” say I to myself, 
“T’'ll fix ’em.” So, to make the Bluebird’s home and country 
safe for democracy, I rush down stairs to get my little 
44 calibre Sparrow shot gun when I hear the telephone 
ring and answer it. Someone wants another member of 
the family who is at the moment sitting out on the front 
porch entertaining a neighbor who has just called. Neigh- 
bor knowing my weakness, begins to talk about flowers and 
the conversation soon leads to a trip down to the garden 
where some fine Irises are in bloom. Cut some blooms for 
neighbor; and returning, notice that the Peonies need 
disbudding. Start picking off side buds, but only get over 
a couple of plants when I notice that one or two need 
staking and several labels need replacing. On my way 
to get the stakes and labels I am met by my little grand- 
daughter coming toward me in great haste, wheeling a 
wobbly doll’s buggy. 

“Oh grandfather, 

* 











will you please fix my buggy?” 
* * * * * 

“There, that’s one job that got finished. Guess those 
Gladiolus bulbs can wait until next Saturday afternoon 
to get planted.” 


How much more we could accomplish if in our earlier 
years we had acquired the ability to concentrate. 

“Concentrate all your thoughts upon the work in hand, 
the sun’s rays do not burn until brought to a focus.” 

Were I a school-teacher, this maxim from the pen of 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, would 
adorn the wall of the study room along with this briefer 
but none the less important motto: “Always finish every- 
thing you start.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER consists of 
more than 50 pages of reading matter, counting the 
cuts, and when cuts are used in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
they mean something besides mere display. Am I 
justified in offering the suggestion that no magazine 
ever printed contains as much worth-while literature 
in each issue as THE FLOWER GROWER? 

— (EDITOR) 
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“Shep,” A Tale of a Dog 


BY W. T. 


HE Summer of 1877 Starrett & 
Sons were grazing a band of 
Sheep in Fox Valley, Grant 
County, Oregon. It was their summer 
range and had been for a number of 
years. They had a half-breed Collie 
Dog that had been with the Sheep for 
several years and who was an excep- 
tionally good sheep Dog. The herder 
would frequently turn the Sheep out 
of the corral in the morning and, after 
giving him his breakfast, tell Shep 
to take care of them and bring them 
in at night; then he would get his own 
breakfast and lie around camp until 
evening without going out to look 
after the Sheep. There being no other 
Sheep in the valley there was no 
danger of “mixing” and the Dog would 
keep the Coyotes away, so why should 
he worry? When a mutton was 
butchered for camp meat Shep would 
help catch it and was an interested 
spectator of the operation of killing it. 


Early that Summer the Piute and 
Bannock Indians “broke out” in the 
northern part of Nevada and over-ran 
a large part of Eastern Oregon, de- 
stroying numerous bands of Cattle, 
Horses and Sheep. The families of a 
number of settlers, who did not seek 
safety soon enough, were extermi- 
nated. Being warned that the Indians 
were headed that way, the settlers in 
Fox Valley and Long Creek valley, 
gathered at the village of Long Creek 
and “forted up,” building a strong 
stockade. The Indians’ eventually 
passed through that part of the 
country, where they found the settlers 
too well fortified to successfully attack 
them; but they drove the best Cattle 
and Horses from the range. 

For three weeks the Starrett Sheep 
were left with no other protection 
than Shep. After the Indians had 
passed through and scouts sent out to 
locate them brought back word that 
it was safe for the settlers to return 
to their homes, the Starretts went 
back to their range, fully expecting to 
find their Sheep scattered or killed by 
the Indians; but their loss was less 
than a dozen Sheep out of a thousand 
head left with Shep. Every indication 
pointed to the fact that Shep had 
herded the Sheep by day and corralled 
them at night the same as the herder 
would have done. Evidently, from the 
remains of hides and carcasses lying 
about, when he became hungry he had 
killed his mutton as he had often seen 
the herder do, but had not molested 
any of the other Sheep. Yet he was 
“only a Dog.” 

When the writer knew Shep, in 
1884, he was still on the job, although 
somewhat feeble, taking the Sheep out 
in the morning by himself and bring- 
ing them back to the corral in the 
evening. Some days the herder would 
say; “Shep we will drive the Sheep 
over in the cove this morning and 
then we will both rest.” The herder 


FOGLE 


would then go with him to the top of 
a low ridge and after the Sheep were 
well within the cove would beckon to 
Shep to come back and they would 
both go back to the cabin where Shep 
would stretch himself out alongside 
the building and would soon be in 
dreamland. In the evening the herder 
would say; “Shep it is time to bring 
in the Sheep,” and Shep would get 
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up, grunt a few times, and toddje 
into the cove rounding up any stra 
then come driving the herd gloyy 
home. sg 





My friends are sending me ny 
ous Dog and Animal stories for pub, 
lication in THE FLOWER GROWER 
I am able to use some of them tre 
time to time. My thought in tej 
Animal stories is for the lessong the 
convey to the human race. Everyon 
will do well to study the so-called lower 
orders of life. 
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Seasonable Garden Work for March 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


OSES should be pruned this 
month by cutting back the new 
wood to a few buds, as illus- 

trated; and weak wood is cut to one 
bud. The prunings can be used as 
cuttings. They can be rooted quite 
easily in the hotbed or greenhouse. 

A good way to root a few cuttings 
without a frame, is to cut a boitle, 
(large enough for several cuttings 
wrapped in moss,) by tying string 
around, then dipping it in coal oil, and 
burning it. If the bottle is then 
dipped in water this will break clean 
near the bottom, so that the cuttings 
can be placed inside, as shown in the 
diagram. 

When the bottle is placed in a heap 
of warm manure it will hold heat and 
moisture, so that the roots soon fill the 
moss, and nice Rose plants will be 
ready for setting out in May. 

Large Dahlia clumps should be di- 


vided now, and cut to pieces with a 
single eye. 


Aspidistras should be divided ayj 
repotted. Shake most of the old gj 
away from the roots, and use a gs 
knife to cut up the roots into suitahj 
pieces for potting, to make new plant, 


Fruit trees are grafted this month 
Split grafting is generally practice 
Scions are made from the year-jj 
wood of suitable varieties, cut wedg. 
shaped, and placed in the cut-bagj 
branches of the stock, which is spi 
and opened with a grafting knife 
After the scion is in place it is tie 
and waxed over. 


Hotbeds are started early this mont 
for growing tender annuals and veg. 
table plants. Old window sashes ap 
often used. Make up the hotbed with 
fresh manure, which is well packed 
as it is placed in the frame, and cove 
with about six inches of good soil 
This should be leveled, then scaldej 
three days before sowing the seed 
Seed can be sown in the frame, or it 
boxes which are well drained. 
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Little Lessons in Tree Repairing 


HE work of repairing injured 
Trees has developed greatly dur- 
ing the last 20 years, and the 
“Tree Surgeon” is a recognized 
factor, with special training, whose 
pusiness is the repairing of valuable 
lawn and street Trees. He knows the 
best methods of repairing all condi- 
tions of damaged Trees, from small 
cavities to very large ones, requiring 
very elaborate fillings, bark girdles, 
splits, etc., and his services are in 
great demand for saving valuable 
Trees. ; 
In this article I will show the dif- 
ferent ways of repairing damaged 
Trees, from simple wounds to those 
requiring special trussing and filling. 
At 1 is shown a cross section 
through the trunk of a Tree. A is the 
park; B, the Cambium; C, the heart 
wood; and D, the sapwood. The Cam- 
bium is the growing part of the Tree, 
and when any wounds are made, it is 
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this that throws strong layers of new 
wood over them, each year, and builds 
up a new surface. 


SMALL WOUNDS 


No. 2 shows a decayed snag; 3, this 
cut off close to the branch. 4, the 
cambium layers beginning to cover 
the wound, at E; and 5 the same 
wound covered all over with the cam- 
bium layers. 

Nos. 6 and 7 show how the wound 
heals over. To make sure of the 
wound healing over properly and to 
keep out disease the cut is first painted 
over with creosote. 

No. 11 shows a point in repair work 
where disease and water often enter. 
As the callous starts at the bottom of 
the cut, a pocket is often formed, as 
at G, where water enters. To prevent 
this the bark is cut away with a gouge, 
H, see also I, (12 and 18). 


Pockets above a wound, as at J, 


(14), are dangerous and should be re- 
moved, (18 and 19). 


CAVITIES 


There are two ways of treating a 
cavity; one is to fill it, the other is 
to cut away the decayed material, 
dress the wound with creosote, and 
leave it to cover itself as at 17; or to 
tin it over. The last method is prac- 
ticed where it is not considered to be 
worth the expense of filling the Tree. 


For filling cavities the tools required 
are chiefly gouges of the larger sizes, 
a mallet, saw, and a garden trowel for 
setting in the filling material. The 
wound is enlarged enough for cleaning 
away the decayed parts, then dressed 
with creosote; cut fo a proper shape 
for retaining the filling, if any is used, 
and in such a manner as to drain away 
any water that should get into the 
cavity. 
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Wounds, such as at 8, are hardest 
to heal over, as the callous grows very 
slowly on top and bottom of the wound, 
but quickly on the sides. No. 9 will 
heal over quickly, as it is long and 
narrow. 


When a cavity is enlarged, as at 20, 
it will not heal over so quickly as if 
it was shaped as at 21, which is the 
proper method. No. 10 shows a sec- 
tional view of a small cavity. No. 16, 
the way to clean it for a simple creo- 
sote dressing, without a filling; and 
24, for concrete or asphalt. 15 is the 


wrong way, as water can get in at the 
top, if the concrete filling does not set 
tight, and will not be able to drain 
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away; also the filling bulges out too 
much, and will not be easily covered 
by the cambium layers. 


When there are large pockets at the 
base of Trees, 22, and they are not to 
be filled in, but tinned over, enough 
concrete should be put in the bottom 
to drain away any water that gets in- 
i 23; or they should be cut as at 

Very large cavities, as at 21, require 
special attention in filling, and the con- 
crete is put in in sections, also they 
are trussed with steel rods; and for 
very bad cases where the Trees sway 
in _ wind, asphalt briquettes are 
used. 





Vegetables in the Flower Garden 


BY BENJAMIN KEECH, (N.Y.) 


VEN a Flower Enthusiast like 
me, likes to eat, and to further 
this ambition I have been known 

to grow a few Vegetables. If there 
were not so much beauty and a little 
money in Flowers, I could find lots of 
pleasure in a Vegetable Garden. There 
is beauty in all foliage, and when you 
can eat a plant as well as get money 
out of it, so much the better. About 
the first work I ever did was for a 
market gardener, picking Peas, weed- 
ing and going from his wagon up to 
the houses to see if the folks wanted 
any “green stuff.” 

My Father was a market gardener 
before me, and I was one after him,— 
for a few years. I grow less Vege- 
tables as the years go by, although 
every Spring I get the fever, buy a 
few seeds and faithfully promise my- 
self that I will plant them,—but never 
do. My Flowers monopolize my gar- 
den and my time. 


I never yet had enough shelled 
Beans or green Corn, and back in 1917, 
or before, during our late unpleasant- 
ness with the other side of the water, 
I hit upon the plan of growing these 
Vegetables and others among my 
Flowers; using them, all but the Corn, 
as an edging for the beds and borders, 
or in vacant spots among the Flowers. 
My large Vegetable Garden was now 
growing grass exclusively, and I 
thought I could do my bit just as well 
by growing Vegetables in the Flower 
Garden. 

I have frequently used String Beans 
as an edging for flower beds; they are 
just as pretty and attractive, in foliage 
at least, as flowering plants. And in- 
teresting, too, for I have truthfully 
been able to say that I would go out 
to the Asters, Zinnias or Geraniums 
and gather a mess of String Beans. 
And these tasted as good as the Flow- 
ers looked, if not better. 


Along the west side of my house I 
have always had a wide border of 
mixed plants, mostly old-fashioned 


Perennial Phlox; and in front of these 
I have frequently planted an edging 
of String Beans which not only pleased 
me but received favorable notice from 
passers-by. One nice, old-lady neigh- 
bor was curious to know what Flowers 
I was growing. One year, instead of 
Beans, I sowed Onion seed along this 
border, but must have done it too late, 
or they did not get enough sun, for all 
I got was green Onions,—none of them 
bottomed. 


In this same border I have grown 
Golden Bantam Corn, which looked 
well and did well enough, and I have 
also grown Corn in a border close up 
to my barn, with an edging of Beans. 
It was my Succotash garden and I 
liked it for its good looks as well as 
for its nice taste. Corn and Beans are 
two of my favorite plants. Who says 
they aren’t beautiful? In 1923, after 
dreaming of doing it for years, I 
planted a packet of Burbank’s Rain- 
bow Corn, but the dry weather and 
everything else were against it, so I 
have yet to see it in all its full beauty. 
From what I did see of it, I know I 
shall like it. 

When I was a boy, in the yard of my 
market-gardener friend, I was im- 
pressed with the beauty of a large plot 
of Grand Rapids Lettuce, the plants 
forming neat squares about a foot 
apart and growing in nice-looking, 
dark-brown soil; and remembering 
this later gave me an idea to use 
Grand Rapids Lettuce to edge a flower 
bed: Asters, I think it was, or it 
might have been Geraniums. Grand 
Rapids Lettuce, with its light-green, 
crinkly-edged leaves is a pretty plant 
and makes a nice, attractive, interest- 
ing, useful, eatable edge until it be- 
gins to grow up to form seeds and 
becomes taller than the plants back of 
it. 

Parsley is another dandy plant to 
use for edging. It is dwarf, very 
pretty and usable. I have grown 
Radishes in front of my Flowers, but 
they soon go from that place to the 
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table and the row is spoiled, 

table Beets, like Eclipse, can be 

as an edging, the young plants thinned 
out and used.for greens, the 

left to use later. Carrots, Pargy; 
and Salisfy can be grown in this way. 
but in rich, mellow soil, in sunny jg. 
cation they may grow larger and taller 
than the plants back of them. A litt), 
forethought, as well as experie 
may save some unpleasant surprige, 


My father used to make pretty gap. 
den pictures with his long, wide rows 
of gray-green Cabbage, reddish Beet 
foliage, feathery Carrot tops, and g 
on. Anyone who has artistic taste ang 
knows how to use it in combinj 
color and form, can get double the 
amount of pleasure out of a garden, 
Vegetables are every bit as beautify 
and interesting as Fruit or Flowers 
I used to enjoy painting them in the 
days when I was going to be a gregt 
artist. I have always been interested 
in pole, or climbing Beans, and am 
planning to grow a long row of the 
Scarlet Runner Bean along the eagt 
side of my barn to cover some siding 
which offends me, and to form 4 
pretty background for shorter planty 
and give me something interesting to 
eat as well as to admire. My neigh. 
bor has some and they are O. K.—reG, 
like a Gladiolus; delicious, like a good 
shelled Bean ought to be. 

I have often grown dwarf Beans 
with good success between the rows in 
my Tulip beds, but it is quite a bother 
and takes time and patience to avoid 
digging into the Tulip bulbs. Asters 
are good plants to grow between rows 
of Tulips, either with or without 
dwarf Beans or Parsley in front. 
When I plant Tulips I always try to 
keep it in mind to have the rows far 
enough apart so I can grow something 
in the same ground in the Summer 
while the bulbs are dormant. 

I am one of those unusual persons 
who naturally like Turnips, from the 
earliest varieties to the latest, without 
having to acquire a taste for them 
I have always felt that they were good 
for me, and sure -enough! Not long 
ago I read some place that they were. 
Rich in vitamins, it seems, and lots 
pleasanter to chew than a yeast cake. 
When I sold Vegetables, I tried to 
make Turnips popular, but my cus 
tomers refused to become enlightened, 
so I decided to let them go their own 
way and find out for themselves. One 
lady cook at a hotel nearly sneered me 
off the veranda when I persisted in 
offering her some Turnips; and after 
that I sought revenge by keeping all 
my Turnips for myself and not letting 
anyone have any. 


If you have no Vegetable Garden, 
but possess a large yard, you can, all 
things being equal, grow more Vege 
tables in out-of-the-way corners than 
you realize. They are clear gain, and 
as a rule, fresher and better than any 
you buy. Those of us who have had 
large gardens and have been deprived 
of them, realize quite a loss. 
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Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
o. &. Weather Bureau 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


The Tornado 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


ATURE’S methods are silent and 
N mysterious, as a rule,—Her 
moods are gentle and benign. We 
see these moods in the silent and un- 
obtrusive wind, the softly-falling snow- 
flake, or the drifting fog. We note 
the frost and the dew, the leisurely 
drifting clouds of fleecy white, the 
falling leaves as Nature dies in the 
Fall; but such phenomena are average 
and so make but little imprint on our 
minds. The miracle of the seasons 
comes and goes and while we may note 
with pleasure such changes, they are 
average changes and so often pass un- 
heeded. ‘s 
It is only when Nature turns an 


~ angry face towards us that we cower 


and tremble. The break and rumble 


of the: earth’s surface in the earth- 
quake, the eruption of a volcano, the 
lightning’s flash, and the besom of 
destruction in the Tornado, brings 
home to us man’s impotency. He may 
well stand awed and appalled before 
the tremendous and _ uncontrollable 
forces of Nature such as are some- 
times exhibited by these phenomena. 
Of all Nature’s forces there are prob- 
ably none in this country more 
dreaded, more destructive to human 
life and property and more appalling 
than the Tornado. That “Bengal 
Tiger” of the air, or as it is sometimes 
called a load of meteorological dyna- 
mite, has been brought home to us 
very forcibly.. within recent years in 
accounts of tornadic storms in the 











A complete funnel of Tornado at Elmwood, Neb., April 6, 1919 
The photographer was so close to the storm that it was necessary 
to take it in two sections and the upper part was taken first and the 
lower part immediately afterward. 
Note the stripping of leaves from the shrubbery where the funnel 
has passed. ‘ 


Central West. Pictures carried by the 
daily papers can give but a slight con- 
ception of the* tremendous havoc 
wrought by such storms and the ab- 
solute helplessness of man at such 
times. : 

Newspapers still speak of the Tor- 
nado as a cyclone, though not as often 
as formerly, and there is a greater or 
less confusion in the mind of the 
public as to what the difference is be- 
tween a cyclone and a Tornado. Even 
in that standard work, The Americana, 
when describing the Tornado, says; 
“See Cyclone”; and the entire descrip- 
tion of the Tornado is included under 
the heading Cyclone. So it is not 
surprising that there still exists wide- 
spread confusion in the public mind 
regarding the two types of storms. 

Contrasting features between the 
two types of storms will perhaps, 
better illustrate and define cyclone and 
Tornado than other methods. The 
standard definition given for a Tor- 
nado is, “A Tornado is a limited vio- 
lent progressive whirling storm with 
a vortex or central core, around which 
there is an inrush of winds of tre- 
mendous velocity, from all directions.” 
It is usually characterized, by .an in- 
tensely blue-black or greenish black 
cloud of cumulus type boiling and 
writhing in an alarming manner 
around the central core. Such storms 
are usually, though not always, at- 
tended by the so-called funnel cloud 
extending from the greater mass of 
clouds towards the earth. This cloud 
in most cases bears but a slight re- 
semblance to a funnel and may be 
more aptly described‘as being like the 
trunk of a giant elephant, extremely 
attenuated and whipping back and 
forth with great velocity as the storm 
advances. There is even said to be 
a fancied resemblance to the body of 
a monster elephant in the dark clouds 
above, striving to reach the earth with 
his trunk. It is the lower end of this 
funnel or trunk where danger and 
menace lie. Therein is contained the 
dynamite which makés such storms 
appalling tragedies. -A toll of more 
than eight hundred dead and three 
thousand injured in the Central West 
from'a recent Tornado, illustrates at 
long range, something of the tremen- 


‘dous forces and appalling devastation 


resulting from such a storm. A prop- 


erty loss estimated at eighteen million 


dollars and distributed among men of 
rnoderate means can give but a faint 
indication of the vast economic im- 
portance of a single storm to a State. 


FORTUNATELY for our peace of 
mind the track of the Tornado is 
very narrow; ranging from perhaps 
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one hundred feet to about half a mile. 
It may be less than a mile in length or 
in extreme cases the narrow strip of 
destruction may extend a hundred 
miles or more. 

The zone of complete destruction in 
a Tornado follows closely the points of 
contact between the lower end of the 
fumnel-like cloud and the earth. The 
theory now generally accepted is that 
there is a partial vacuum within the 
funnel-like cloud, and buildings and 
debris nearby are drawn into the 
funnel by the inward rushing winds 
around the central core of the storm. 
A reasonable explanation of an appar- 
ent explosion within a house where 
the center passes over it is that when 
the partial vacuum relieves the pres- 
sure on the outside of the house, the 
air within the house instantly expands 
with such force as to blow out the 
walls of the house and the damage is 
thus done by an explosion frem within. 

Many almost unbelievable stories 
are told of the freak performances of 
the wind during such storms and one 
who has ever seen the terrible de- 
struction done by them is willing to 
give credit to any fantastic tale. One, 
with a ludicrous side comes from a 
recent storm where a ticket agent had 
just grasped the door of the station 
to enter, when the building was 
whisked away and he was left holding 
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the door. Stories are told of chickens 
being plucked of their feathers, heavy 
church bells and even horses and 
human beings being carried to heights, 
sometimes many feet in the air. 
Splinters are driven into telephone 
poles until the windward side of the 
pole looks like a fiber door mat. 

The most striking features of the 
Tornado may be named in the follow- 
ing order;—the small area it covers, 
the tremendous velocity of the wind 
around its rapidly-whirling center, ap- 
palling appearance of clouds attending 
it, a fearful noise and the so-called 
funnel cloud. 

The Tornado has several relatives, 
more or less closely allied, among 
which may be mentioned, the water 
spout, the thunder squall, the desert 
whirlwind or sandstorm, and the ordi- 
nary summer whirlwind. 

How then does the Tornado -differ 
from the cyclone? It is believed the 
difference can best be brought out by 
contrasting comparisons. The cyclone 
has been defined as a storm or low 
pressure area with its attendant sys- 
tem of winds blowing around the low. 
It may or may not result in rain. It 
may or may not result in high winds 
and it may or may not result even in 
cloudiness. There are two well-known 
types of cyclones. The tropical or 


hurricane type and the temperate type. 





Results of an incipient Tornado in Gouverneur, N.Y., when 


a giant tree was pulled out by the roots. 


Aug. 30, 1921 
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Effects of a Tornado in almost complete destruction of frame buildings, Wichita, 


Kansas, 1924. 


Brick High School was on the edge of the squall line 


Calcium, 
March, ik 


The latter is the type which jn tem. 
perate latitudes brings most of our 
weather changes, and is known 
temperate cyclone. The contrast be 
tween the characteristics of the 
clone and the Tornado are marked, Th, 
cyclone may have a diameter of More 
than six hundred miles, the Tornag 
will have a diameter of less than half 
a mile. The cyclone may travel] eh. 
tirely around the Northern Hemjg. 
phere, the Tornado may in exceptiong| 
cases travel one hundred miles hy 
more often but a few miles. The cy. 
clone sometimes results in high wing 
but more frequently not, the Tornady 
always has high winds which May 
range as high as five hundred milg 
per hour. The cyclone is seldom de 
structive, the Tornado always. The 
cyclone is beneficent, the Tornado de 
structive. There is one apparent cop. 
nection between the two storms, 
has been found that a Tornado dogs 
not form unless there is a cyclone 
somewhere west of where the Tornado 
develops. 





The Adventures of 
Our Horned Toad 


}rBoM far-off Texas there came t 
us some years ago, a Horned Toad, 
He was promptly named Jagged ;—for 
short, Jag. He was given a box of 
sand for a home and for a while 
seemed contented and happy. Appar. 
ently he liked to have his side 
scratched and would respond by swell 
ing up on the opposite side. When 
it became cold, he refused to eat, and 
buried himself in the sand, his eyes 
alone revealing his hiding place. If 
we dug him out, he responded to our 
caresses, but refused meal worms that 
we put within his reach, and as soon 
as possible, buried himself again. 

As far as we knew, he lived without 
food until Spring when we put him on 
an ant hill in the yard with a large 
round wire cage pressed into the 
ground over him. Here he seemed 
cheerful and contented, and became 
quite plump. One day we found the 
cage tipped over—probably by stray 
Dogs,—and Jag nowhere in sight. We 
mourned him as lost. 

Some two months later I was called 
to the door by a neighbor who liveda 
mile away who said he had found 4 
curious little animal in his field and 
thought I could tell him what it was, 
and if it was poisonous. He handed 
me a small box, and when I opened 
it, there sat our long-lost Jagged. To 
my neighbor’s undisguised surprise, | 
took him in my hands, scratching his 
side, and calling my daughter to see 
what Mr. S. had brought. 

He explained that he had found him 
when hoeing corn, and we told him 
what it was, where it came from, how 
it had escaped, and how harmless it 
was. The little fellow had gome 


‘through half a mile of woods, across 


plowed fields, and meadow land 
crossed a public highway, and ditch, 
into another cornfield, and was nome 
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the worse for his arduous journey. 

He«was returned to his home on the 
ant hill and when cold weather came 
was returned to. his sand-box by the 
did not survive the 

ond Winter. His dried remains 
with all the characteristic spines, stare 
from a place of repose in the bookcase. 


‘MarGARET P. SCHMIDT, (Wis.) 





Dividing Perennials 


From mid-October to mid-November, 
provided the weather is open and the 


soil in.a favourable condition, is an 


excellent time to lift and divide all her- 
paceous pérennials. The sooner the di- 


vision and replanting are done the better,: 


as the divided portions have then a better 
opportunity to become quickly established 
in their new positions before hard wintry 


~ weather sets in. Early replanting means 
_ that the plants have the chance to make 


new roots before growth .ceases for the 


_ year. , 


When dividing, lift the crown of the 
plant carefully and break off the new 
crowns that: have formed around the old 
central one. The old central crown can 
be discarded, as it will never make a 
good plant..next year, and the outer 
portions can then be replanted sepa- 
Surgical division is necessary 
with most herbaceous plants as otherwise 
they become straggly and get out of 
hand. Flowering is interfered with, as 
the plant chokes itself through want of 
space. Divided plants generally show 
stronger flower-stems and larger - and 
more flowers per plant than those which 
are left untended. Moreover, it is-an 
economical way of increasing one’s stock 
of any plant, particularly in the case of 
a desirable variety which it is wished to 
increase and to keep true to color. 

It is not a difficult operation to carry 
out. Lift the old plants carefully with 
a fork or spade and pull the portions 
away with a small handfork, replanting 


each firmly in good soil. Do not plant too 


deep. Deep planting is responsible in 
many instances for the failure of plants 
to do well. With Peonies, for example, 
the top buds should not be more than 
2 ins. or 3 ins. below the soil surface. 
If they are planted deeper they do not 


bloom well.—(The:Garden—English). . , 





THE FLOWER GROWER 
Helps Commercial Growers 


Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
are writing me repeatedly that I have 
widened their outlook on life and in- 
troduced them to a hobby which has 
a And, 
this, of course, means that commercial 
growers benefit by the fact that I am 
making new converts for them. A 
recent letter from New Jersey reads 
as follows: ; 


“Your magazine is very much different 
than any other floral magazine I have 
Your selection, style, and 
makeup is interesting and instructive at 
the same time. 

“Last year, I spent about $5.00 or $6.00 
for flowers, but this year after reading 
your magazine and sending for several 


catalogues, I will spend nearly $100.00. 
“I have bought Dahlias, Irises, Cannas, 


Peonies, Tulips, and Gladiolus.” _ 
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Nature Studies and Notes 





The Fameflower 
\ BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


NE of the handsomest Wild 
Flowers that I have found any- 


where is Fameflower (Talinum. 


teretifolium), a member of the Purs- 
jane family. It grows on Lookout 


-Mountain, Tennessee, in a nature spot 


known locally as Rock City, but more 
recently by the name of Fairyland, 
since the charming spot has been de- 
veloped for commercial purposes. 


This dainty little plant grows in 
small collections of decaying leaves 
that have gathered in little pockets, 
or slight depressions on top of huge 
stones, whose tops are usually level 
with the earth about them. This posi- 
tion seems to guarantee the little plant 
an ample supply of leaf-mold, and it 
matters little whether it rains or a 
drouth prevails, the plant seems to be 
able to thrive. 


Fameflower has -a single, wiry, 
tough, leafless, hairlike flowerstem 
that stands from five to seven inches 
high, which is usually divided at the 
top into three parts, each division sub- 
dividing into from two to four parts, 
each bearing one pink blossom almost 
an inch in diameter. 

The flower has five pink petals, in 
the center of which is. a deep green 


_ ovary out of the middle of which a 


hairlike, stiff pistil rises that holds 
in its top a tiny white globe-shaped 
stigma, entirely above the deep yellow 
anther cluster, so arranged as to give 
the flower a striking appearance. The 
arrangement of the stigma clearly in- 
dicates that self-fertilization of the 
flower is bitterly frowned upon. 

The fleshy round leaves, like green 
mice tails, about as large and about as 

7 -— 


long, are’ grouped around the short . 


fleshy stem that make it look also like 


a cluster of plump pine needles, so ‘ 
fleshy that.they. need a dose of anti- ‘ 
fat! The leaves vary from one to two 
inches long, and the plant, exclusive of 
the flowerstem, varies from three to 
four inches tall. 

Fameflower opens its blossoms in 
the sunshine and closes them before 
dark. It needs none of the night- 
flying moths and insects to distribute 
its pollen. It begins to bloom in late 
July and continues through the month © 
of August. I am hoping to meet it 
some day in some other locality, be- 
cause it is a floral treasure that will 
prove a credit to any locality where it 
can bé grown. 





The Barnacle 


(= of the most interesting little 
crustaceans is the inhabitant of 
the sea known as the Barnacle, ‘which 
on reaching the adult state attaches 
itself to foreign objects, and is a very 
remarkable creature in this ‘respect. 
Moving objects, however, seem to ap- 
peal to it more strongly than station- 
ary ones. Whales, the bottom of ships, 
floating timber, rock and wharf tim- 
bers are favorite objects for it. Such | 
a life would seem eventually to make 
it a parasite. When it enters the 
bodies of other creatures, as it some- 
times does, it becomes a real parasite, 
indeed. 

No one seems to know how the word 
“Barnacle” originated, but it séems 
certain that it was first applied to the 
Barnacle Goose found in northern 








In little leaf-mold beds on top of these huge stones, Fameflower chooses to grow 
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Europe. The word “Barnacle,” was 
later transferred to these crustacean 
creatures owing to the wonderful 
fables concerning the reproduction of 
this species of Goose. 


There was a popular ignorance then 
about the breeding habits of the 
Barnacle Goose, and also the structure 
of the crustacean little Barnacle. The 
life history of the Barnacle will always 
excite the interest of those who enjoy 
stories of the smaller animal life, 
since it has no heart, no blood vessels, 
and of course no breathing organs. 


When the egg hatches, the young is 
a mere worm, with six limbs and a 
projecting horn on each side. The 
lower side of the head is fitted with 
an upper lip. As it grows, like many 
other creatures that moult, the worm 
sheds the skin a number of times, and 
eventually attains a much larger size 
and becomes a swimming creature, 
fitted with a bivalve shell much like a 
clam. By this time the feet have in- 
creased to an even dozen, and in the 
meanwhile the antennae have under- 
gone such modifications as to become 
splendid organs of adhesion. In each 
of the antenna is found a cement gland 
by which the Barnacle attaches itself 
to an object. 

Soon after it fastens itself, the 
Barnacle takes a rest, during which 
time it becomes transformed into an 
adult, in much the same manner that 
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a Caterpillar is changed into a Butter- 
fly. However, it is of much importance 
to note the great difference in the com- 
parison of the two, for the Butterfly 
is as large at death as it was at birth, 
but a Barnacle after being trans- 
formed, continues to grow as long as 
it lives. 

According to their manner of living 
and attachment to other objects, Barn- 
acles have been divided into five 
classes. The Lepadidae, known as the 
Goose Barnacle, is probably the most 
widely distributed class, owing to its 
habit of attaching itself to the bottom 
of boats which carry it to all parts of 
the world, especially in the warmer 
waters. This, however, is not a very 
large kind, since its body rarely at- 
tains a size more than an inch in 
length, yet its stalk often reaches a 
height of ten inches. 


Another class is known as the 
Balanidae, because its shell is shaped 
like an acorn. It rarely attains a 
length greater than two inches. The 
largest Barnacle known is the Balanus 
psittacus, which sometimes reaches a 
height of nine inches and a diameter 
of four inches. This species is of 
greater interest to Americans, since 
in Chile, large numbers are gathered 
for food at home and for export. The 
flavor of the Barnacle is similar to the 
Shrimp or Lobster. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





The Host of Two Banquet Halls 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
N: HUMAN being is more inde- 


pendent than he. No creature 

displays a more happy spirit 
than he, whether at work or dining in 
the banquet hall. The earth is his 
home, and fortunate indeed, for him 
that his appetite calls for vegetation, 
for wherever tender grasses grow, 





The little Brown Cricket (enlarged) 


there he prospers and is happy. But 
a barren piece of ground will never 
appeal to him. He likes to have food 
convenient despite the fact he knows 
little else save work and playing on 
the violin! 

You have read his outdoor adver- 
tisements many times, but you have 
not suspected that they were written 
by a merry Brown Cricket! 

His race is numerous and his native 
habitat covers a wide range of terri- 
tory, for he lives from the middle of 
the United States southwards to South 
America. 


His advertisement is written in a 
pile of clay soil out in your lawn, and 
after a soaking rain, they spring up 
sometimes as if by magic. You may 
find one, or you may find a hundred 
little mounds of earth on your lawn at 
the same time. When he starts to 
carve out a castle, he removes clod by 
clod, and piles them around his front 
door entrance. When he has gone into 
the earth a few inches, he carves out 
banquet hall number one, and then 
goes to the surface and cuts the fresh- 
est and tenderest clovers and grasses 
he can find and places them on his 
table. The cool underground is a good 
refrigerator and keeps his food fresh 
and wholesome. 


Calei i 
ale i 
March Wi 


Farther on he digs, (sometin: 
twelve inches deeper,) accordi 
his tastes, and near the bottom of }y, 
subterranean home he carves out 
quet hall number two, and returng; 
the surface and stocks it with 
tenderest green food he can find, © 


With these two banquet halls a} 
stocked with fresh food, this Brown 
Burrowing Cricket (Anurogrylly 
muticus) lives like a prince and 
from his enemies. The piles of 
clods that cover his entrance dog 
serve as a shutter to keep out jp. 
truders, still they admit plenty of 
fresh air into his room. When i 
rains, the little heap of dirt prevents 
water from running into his dining 
room and parlor. 


If you wish to own one of the mogt 
charming pets, suppose you fill a half. 
gallon glass fruit jar full of clay soil, 
and pack it tightly. Dig into the 
earth and remove one of these merry 
Brown Crickets and place him on to 
of the soil in the jar. You may watch 
how he makes his unique excavations 
in the earth, for he is a tireless worker 
and labors day and night carrying the 
loads of dirt to the top of his burroy, 
After you have scattered fresh clover; 
and grasses over the top, it will not be 
long until the food is chopped up and 
spread on both dining tables. 


If at any time you wish to summon 
him to the top of the fruit jar or to 
the side where he may be seen, just 
hold your watch against the jar near. 
est his burrow. Have you ever noticed 
how the ticking of a watch sounds like 
the noise made by many of ow 
Crickets? Soon he hurries out to a 
certain what neighboring Cricket is 
waiting at the door! 


He is not doing damage to your lam 
by any means, but by digging it 
and carrying the green grass to the 
bottom of his burrow, he is enriching 
your soil, and what small amount of 
green food he cuts at the top save 
your lawn mower the trouble o 
clipping it. 





The Box Turtle 


HAT does the Box Turtle know 

about Mushrooms? When he plod 
along through the Woods, if the po 
sonous ones are dangerous for him, he 
knows which ones to avoid and thos 
that are fit for food. Poor fellow— 
civilization is crowding him out of his 
natural haunts, but he is not a hard 
taskmaster. He was one of the orig 
inal owners of the Wooded Lands, ant 
what right have we to take possessidl 
of his property without permitting 
him the privilege of coming into ow 
Gardens whenever he chooses and help 
ing himself to the ripe Tomatoes 
Cantaloupes of which he is exceeé 
ingly fond? 

On his daily trip to the Garden, tht 
Box Turtle opens a fresh Tomato, al 
if it is a large one, his hunger is satit 
fied before he has devoured it al 
When hunger again presses him ft 
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The Box Turtle on his 
daily trip to the garden 


food, on the next trip, he does not re- 
turn to the old Tomato, but slashes 
open a fresh one. Sometimes it takes 
a shrewd gardener to discover just 
what animal it is that is slashing his 
Cantaloupes and Tomatoes. He is 
noiseless in his tramps through the 
Garden and his color naturally blends 
with the soil, so the gardener often 
steps over him without discovering 
his presence. 


When you meet a Box Turtle he im- 
mediately shuts his hard door, and is 
unwilling to re-open it until he feels 
certain that you have gone on your 
way. With this experience you will 
naturally conclude that this creature 
is a very timid child, and possibly 
cannot be tamed. But this is a mis- 
taken notion; for the Box Turtle is 
quite human after all. He makes a 
splendid pet and whenever he visits a 
Garden the owner is a wise man who 
will not permit the Box Turtle to be 
driven out or injured. If they ever 
come in great numbers, it is far better 
to present them to boys and girls for 
pets than to take their lives. 


I have had a number of them as 
pets at my house, and one day my boy 
carried one with him to Sunday 
School, two miles away. I do not know 
what the teacher got out of the lesson 
that day, but on his return home, on 
entering the street car, my boy set the 
Turtle down in the aisle. The passen- 
gers and the moving car did not seem 
to occasion him any fear for he stalked 
boldly up the aisle holding his head 
high in the air. The passengers be- 
came frantic. Women held their skirts 
tightly about their ankles as if a score 
of Mice were running loose; some 
screamed, and one cultured woman of 
about sixty years, solemnly warned 
the passengers to be on guard, for she 
declared to them that he was likely 
to snap their feet off as he plodded 
through the street car! But at the 
end of the two mile journey, the Box 
Turtle had done no injury, save those 
who hurt their sides from laughing at 
the amusing proceedings. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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The Beaver Carries Pincers 
BY F. J. CLIFFORD 


«CTT SEEMS to me,” 
said the old fur- 
trapper whose 

snow-blinded eyes had 

forced him down to the 
haunts of civilization, 

“that with all the writ- 

ing about wild life, 

some of the writers 
might have said a few 
words about the extra- 
ordinary feet of the 

Beaver. 

“You know that 
Beaver are consistent 
wood-workers—that in 
felling trees and cut- 
ting logs for dam con- 
struction they do 


(In Dearborn Independent) 

























it all with a set 
of self-sharpening 
chisels, their teeth. ° 
Now, it is only 
natural that they 
should get slivers 
stuck in their 
gums or wedged 
between their 
teeth— sometimes 
very tightly. How 
can they get them 
out?” 

I confessed my 
ignorance; in fact 
that I had not 
thought of it in 
that light before. 
So I asked him 
to elucidate. 

“They pull them 
out with a pair 
of pincers,” he re- 








“I have occasionally 
watched Beaver at work,” 
he explained, “and have 
noticed them gouge around 
their teeth with the toes 
of the hind feet, as well 
as those of the front paws. 
I had noticed that the toe- 
nail of the second toe from 
the inside was radically 
different from the rest, in 
that it was really two 
nails, hinged at the base, 
and two of the knife-like 
edges coming together 
would make it ideal for 
gripping small objects. 
Subsequent observations 
convinced me that they 
were his pincers—a pair 
on each hind foot.” 








plied, eyeing me 
narrowly with al- 
most sightless 
eyes. 

“Well, well,” I replied somewhat face- 
tiously. “I expect they carry a pair of 
nippers wherever they go.” 

“Exactly,” answered the mountain man 
evenly. “They have two pairs which they 
always have with them.” 

I discontinued my humorous com- 
ments when I saw my old friend was 
very much in earnest. 

“Tell me about it,” I begged, sensing 
a worth-while story. 


Fa? s , A 
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Unique picture of sliver caught in the 
pincers on one of a Beaver’s hind feet 
Oval—Typical Beaver 





A job the Beaver loves—felling a Tree 


“If that’s the case,” I 
replied, “then it should be 
commented on in our nat- 
ural-history books.” 

“It may be,” he replied, “but I have 
never been able to find it mentioned.” 

To get at the thing first-handed, I 
obtained two of the feet in question. My 
trapper friend and I spent several hours 
studying and discussing them. 

“One very wise act on the part of 
Nature,” he commented, running his 
fingers over the velvety webbed foot, “is 
the wisdom of placing the pincers just 
where they are. Had they been placed 
on the outside 
toe, they would 
have been sub- 
jected to much 
more danger. 
Neither would it 
have been wise to 
put them on the 
large center toes, 
since they some- 
times have the 
nails torn off.” 


— 


M ore Beaver 
facts are in hand 
and will be used 
in the April is- 
sue,—an original 
article from Colo. 
and some edi- 
torial comments. 
The Beaver is 
worthy of study. 
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‘Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








March is merry, March is mad, 
March is gay, March is sad; 
Every humor we may know 
* I? We list the winds that blow. 
—SHERMAN 


are glowing, some like stars, to 

tell us Spring is born.” The 
Crocus or Saffron is one of the earliest 
spring flowers called by different 
names in different lands. Sometimes 
Meadow Crocus—Meadow Saffron, 
Fog Crocus and Naked Ladies. It is 
said to bloom at the Vernal dawn be- 
fore the shrine of St. Valentine. ” 
.°“Through Alpine meadows soft-diffused 
With rains where thick the Crocus blows.” 

This charming spring messenger is 
ruled by the Sun and to dream of it is 
supposed to mean that “Danger is 
near,” while its symbolical meaning 
is “Mirth and Gladness.” There are 
many pretty legends about the Crocus, 
one being that it was a drop of the 
Elixir of Life dropped accidently by 
a god. 

Saffron has been known of for 
medical purposes for many ages. 
‘ Probably many readers can remember 
their mothers giving them Saffron tea 
for some ailment. The commercial 
Saffron is said to come mostly from 
Europe. It has been used as a remedy 
for hoarseness and loss of voice. The 
strong odor is thought to induce sleep 
and its effect is said to be stimulating. 
In hot countries where there is need 
for stimulating condiments to aid di- 
gestion, it is in great demand. Saffron 


sometimes has been considered helpful ° 


in cases of dyspepsia because it re- 
lieves. gas and colic. The volatile oil 
contained in this plant is used in vari-: 
ous compounds for neuralgia, remov- 
ing soreness, and abrasions. 

There have been numerous quaint 
sayings in the folk lore of different 
lands concerning Saffron. For in- 
stance, to denote anything of value 
and praise it: ’Tis a very pretty thing 
and so dear as Saffron, -° . 

The Crocus Saffron is said to have 
been in great vogue as a hair dye with 
the ladies of ancient Rome, and it was 
also used to dye linen. In India it 
has always been greatly esteemed and 
once held so sacred that to obtain a 
single bulb meant assuming: great risk. 
An Englishman, so it is related, actu- 
ally did risk his life to secure one by 
stealth and brought it back to his 
home in Walden where he:cultivated a 
large field from that single bulb and 
the town to this day is called Saffron 
Walden. 4 

Another old-time saying referring 
to something that was done and had 
produced an unexpected result: “You 
set Saffron and there comes up Wols- 
bane.” : 

Saffron became so frequently adul- 

‘terated that its use has been somewhat 


” 


abandoned in recent times, not because 
it is of less value but because of 
the difficulty in obtaining the pure 
product. 


“The boundless waving grass-plains 
stretch 


Thick-starr’d with Saffron. . . .” 


Birds gather twigs and leaves for 
their nests; all material from the out- 
side. The learned collect fragments 
from here and there, and putting these 
fragments together with bits of fancy 
steeped in midnight oil, they call the 
product philosophy. But Bees and 
Spiders do differently,—and so do the 
sages. The honey the Bee brings 
home has been rejuvenated by the Bee 
and transformed from inorganic stuff. 
The web of the Spider is its own body. 
The sage is not a collector. He is a 
spontaneous producer.—(The Inner 
Life of the Toa-Teh-King, Bjer- 
regaard. ) 


In the Geographic Magazine last 
year it said that we adapted, and 
eagerly made our own, the Rhubarb, 
native of the Provinces of Szechwan 
and Kansu, and of Tibet. It was an 
important feature of the overland 
trade with ancient Europe, and seeds 
were brought by a Russian caravan 

the West in 1750, when three 
recious parcels were sent as a valu- 
able gift by the Russian Govt. to the 
botanical societies of England, Scot- 
land, and Germany. 
‘In medical history we read that the 


terms Rhabarbarum and Rheum are 


derived from the name of the river 
Rha (Volga) which empties into the 


‘Caspian Sea, because from that direc- 


tion. Rhubarb was anciently, as at 
present, brought to the countries 
bordering on the Levant.... Certain 
it is that the earliest account of the 
cathartic Rhubarb comes to us through 
the Arabian writers, who insist upon 
its combined tonic purgative qualities, 
and its astringency when roasted. 
Rhubarb was, however, well known in 
China, from time immemorial, as a 
purgative. 

However, today Rhubarb is well 
known, not only for its medicinal vir- 
tues, but is always popular, even in 
places. where every sort of fruit is 
plentiful, for culinary purposes. Who 
doesn’t enjoy a piece of fresh pie- 
plant, pie when it first comes in the 
Spring? 


The branches of a tree are shaken 
by the wind; the trunk remains un- 
moved.— (Voice of the Silence.) 


It is élaimed that some tribes of our 
American Indians once used Jack-in- 
the-Pulpits for making bread, as the 


' roots when dried formed a starch sub- 
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stance that was nutritious. Algo that 
Spring Beauties and Arrowhead r 
were eaten by them. And in our eg 
history there are records of the 
white people as well as the Indiang 
eating the roots of Cattails. In Russia 
these were also known and calle 
Cossack Asparagus. 


The Cowslip and Primrose are also 
among the early spring flowers, [y 
dream of the Primrose is said to meap 
“Inconstancy,” and in the language of 
flowers “Early Youth.” All sorts of 
poetical fancies have been written 
about these two flowers. The sprites 
are said to love to sit in the cups of 
the Cowslip blossoms. 

Venus rules the Cowslip and in the 
flower language is thought to mean 
“Divine beauty,” or “Winning Grace 
and Pensiveness.” Another pretty 
story, whether true or not, that Night. 
ingales linger where the Cowslips 
bloom and this little flower has algo 
been known as “Our Lady’s bunch of 
keys.” 

Medicinally, Cowslip wine has long 
been used in England and Germany 
and sometimes considered a remedy 
for consumption. The Cowslip was 
thought to be good for offensive 
breath, convulsions, and for inducing 
sleep. 

The Cowslip and Primrose are both 
fragrant and contain a volatile oil and 
the bitter astringent acrid principles 
of the Cowslip were supposed to be 
a cure for many ailments. Pliny, the 
historian mentions it. - 

In England there is a certain feast 
day called Primrose Day, said to have 
been instituted by Lord Beaconsfield 


because it was his favorite flower. All: 


English people seem.to admire the. 
delicate beauty of the Primrose and 
cultivate it extensively. It is related 
that there was once a pretty custom to 
take a handful of Primroses when 
making the first visit to a friend in 
the Springtime to insure him a ‘suc- 
cessful season in raising ducks and 
chickens. 
In love matters, the Primrose was 
supposed to possess wonderful magic 
virtues. “Maidens as a true-love in 
their bosoms place.” Another legend is 
that this flower was once a real human 
being who was turned into a Prin- 
rose after dying of a broken heart 
because of losing his loved one. 


The Evening Primrose grows wild 
in some places. Its root and flower 
have both been used in medicine. At 
one time in cases of infantile erup- 
tions, a decoction was made during 
the flowering season and the eruption 
bathed in it. Also thought good for 
asthma and diarrhea. 


I like to think of God in the 
music. of the winds among the 
trees, in the delicate blossoms of 
. the sweet wild Rose, and in all 
other creations of His hands; this 
is the only explanation I can give 
as to how I became a lover of 
Nature. 


—(By an English Laborer.) 
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Keeping Bees in Town 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


land. To work with living and 

growing things is to work in 
partnership with the Creator and have 
a part in shaping the forces that move 
the world. Millions who live in large 
cities are deprived of the greatest of 
privileges,—contact with mother 
earth. In the congested districts 
where hundreds are crowded together 
in large apartments with no provision 
for lawn in front or garden behind, 
a Canary and a Geranium offer about 
the only outlet for this God-given in- 
stinct. ; 

A few days ago when passing 
through St. Louis I had occasion to 
call at a store in the down-town dis- 
trict. Quite naturally the conversation 
turned to Bees and my host enquired 
what Bees could find for pasture in 
that neighborhood. Not dreaming 
that there could be any Bees near I 
replied that as far as I could see there 
was no place for a flower to grow 
within a considerable distance. He 
then took me to the rear of the store 
where he had fifteen hives placed 
against the wall of the building. It 
was a mild winter day and the Bees 
were flying out and apparently enjoy- 
ing the sunshine. They were gentle 
Italian Bees and did not in the least 
resent our visit although we walked 
close to the hives and even lifted them 
a bit in an effort to estimate the prob- 


Hitens. is the man with a bit of 


able amount of honey which they 
might still contain. 

Here was evidence that Bees will go 
some distance in search of pasture 
when it becomes necessary. It is prob- 
able that the flight must be at least 
two miles to reach any worth-while 
source of nectar. White Dutch Clover 
on the lawns, and Maples, Linden, and 
other shade trees which yield nectar 
freely are, of course, to be found in 
the residence districts. These Bees 
in the heart of a big city had har- 
vested a very good crop of honey, one 
hive having filled four supers. 


One thus finds Bees in the most un- 
expected places. Sometimes a few 
hives are kept on the roof of a busi- 
ness building and sheltered from the 
wind by the fire wall. Again one finds 
them in an attic with an entrance 
through a window or an augur hole 
conveniently placed. Now and then 
they are even kept in a bedroom or 
living room, with only an outdoor 
opening which permits the Bees to 
fly outside. Such hives are usually 
constructed with glass walls to permit 
the owner to observe the Bees’ activ- 
ities while preventing them from 
escaping into the room. 


ANY a tired individual has found 
rest and relaxation at the end 
of a hard day with his Bees. Not 
long ago the sales manager of a large 

















This small town Apiary is hidden from the neighbors by Evergreens and Shrubbery 
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Hon. C. H. Auld, Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture of Saskatchewan, keeps Bees on the 
grounds of Parliament Building at Regina 


manufacturing concern told me that 
he could find more complete relaxation 
with his Bees than with anything else 
in the world. Within a few minutes 
he could be completely oblivious to 
the existence of factories and ma- 
chinery and sales quotas. He could 
forget every worry of the day and find 
as complete repose as a child in its 
mother’s arms. 

There is a fascination about a Bee- 
hive that is found nowhere else. 
Merely to observe the activities of the 
busy insects furnishes a never-failing 
interest to the nature lover. With a 
colony in a glass hive there is always 
something to see. Not long since I 
had a letter from an invalid who had 
long been confined to his cot. With 
such a hive by his side he was able 
to pass pleasantly what would other-. 
wise have been very tedious hours. 
The field Bees bring in nectar and pol- 
len. The hive Bees build combs, feed 
the young, attend the Queen and carry 
out refuse. Even when the Bees are 
unable to leave the hive on stormy 
days or during the cold of Winter 
there is sufficient movement to hold 
one’s interest and make one wonder 
just what is going on. among them. 

One of the most popular exhibits in 
the United States National Museum at 
Washington, is a colony of Bees in a 
glass hive. The entrance to the hive 
is by means of a long pipe leading in 
from the back of the building. The 
Bees thus go about their normal busi- 
ness unmindful of the fact that they 
are on display in an exhibition case. 
Probably but few persons who are 
amused by the show have an idea that 
the Bees have a private entrance to 
the building. ' 

Such an outfit can be set up in al- 
most any situation at moderate ex- 
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This Apiary in the City of Omaha is a source 
of real profit to its owner, a retired policeman 


pense. It is necessary, of course, to 
place the entrance where the flying 
Bees are not likely to be disturbed by 
passing persons or animals. Some 
point at the back of a dwelling or 
business building is usually available 
where the Bees can come and go at 
will without annoyance to anybody. 

In the suburbs of a city or in the 
smaller towns where more room is 
available, it is possible to keep a suffi- 
cient number of Bees to provide some 
income as well as pleasure. Many per- 
sons of my acquaintance thus provide 
substantial additions to their income 
in this manner. Even those who keep 
Bees for the pleasure of their care are 
not likely to be unmindful of the ad- 
vantage of a hobby that more than 
pays its way. 


SOME NECESSARY PRECAUTIONS 


If one would keep Bees in town 
there are a few precautions which 
should not be overlooked. Bees will 
sting when things are not to their 
liking. Stings are painful, and in- 
jured persons are not always reason- 
able. If the Beekeeper uses care he 
can usually avoid trouble with his 
neighbors. 

In the first place do not risk any- 
thing but a gentle strain of Bees. 
There are strains of cross Bees which 
cannot be controlled by the most skill- 
ful Beekeeper without frequent stings. 
Such Bees have no business in town 
and it is a question whether there is 
any place for them. Gentle Bees 
gather as much honey and cost little, 
if any more. Perhaps where one has 
an Apiary so located that it is likely 
to be disturbed by mischievous boys 
or pilfering night-raiders there might 
be some advantage in having cross 
Bees. To bring such Bees into a city 
or town is only to invite trouble. 

In selecting a location, put the hive 
where there is no occasion to walk 
directly in front of it. The Bees re- 
sent having persons or animals in 
their line of flight to and from the en- 
trance. If it is necessary to place the 
hive near a walk or drive be sure that 
the entrance faces in the opposite di- 


rection. I have visited many Apiaries 
on town lots which were surrounded 
by trees, shrubs or vines in such a 
way that the Bees took flight and arose 
at once high into the air when leaving 
the hives. In such a place the neigh- 
bors seldom were conscious of their 
presence. 


When working with the Bees take 
care not to disturb them when there is 
no work for them to do in the field. 
When they are busy bringing in pollen 
and nectar they are quiet and pay 
little attention to the presence of their 
keeper. When all the old field Bees 
are idle and loafing about the hive, a 
disturbance is likely to arouse them 
and start them on the war path. 
Neighbors a block away may be stung 
at such times. Learn when it is safe 
to open the hives. 





The Pokeberry and Other “Greens” 


5 fe article by Walter Scott in the 
December issue concerning the use 
of Pokeweed or Pokeberry stalks for 
“greens” is very timely. May I add a 
word about my experience with this 
delicious food plant? 


While it is true that the leaves of 
the Pokeberry are poisonous at cer- 
tain stages, I have used the tender 
young stalks for greens many years 
with no ill effects. My mother-in-law 
had been taught how to gather them 
from her mother when she was very 
young, and it was from her that I 
got my instructions. 

These shoots should be used only 
when they have grown little larger 
than Asparagus tips. The young 
leaves will all still be tightly folded 
about the stalk or just beginning to 
come up. The only way I can recognize 
them is by the old stalks from the 
previous years, laying broken or with 
a bend to the ground, and by the pe- 
culiar bunched growth of the new 
stalks. When I am at all uncertain, 
I pass them by. 


Who knows that Violet leaves are 
also edible at any stage? Most people 
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are well acquainted with the Dandelion 
and Curly or Sour Dock. This shoyg 
not be confused with the Yellow or 
Bitter Dock nor the rough, haj 
leaves of the Burdock. Plaintain, both 
the wide and the narrow-leaved, is 
often used for “greens.” Wild Le. 
tuce, when tender and young, and he, 
fore the bitter juice is to be found jy 
a milky stream, is liked by many, My 
these may be added the leaves of many 
familiar garden vegetables, provided 
you can beat the Aphis and Cabbage 
Worms to them. 


None of the wild “greens” with the 
exception of Pokeweed, that I have 
mentioned, are poisonous at any stage, 
They will blend well with Swiss Chard, 
Beet leaves, Turnip, Radish, ang 
Horseradish leaves. There are go 
many plants grown only for “greens” 
that they make quite a long string, 
Chief among these is the Spinach, 
Kale, Mustard and Collards. I list 
Swiss Chard with the Vegetables be 
cause it is grown sometimes only for 
the stems which are delicious creamed, 

Some people like to include the tops 
of Green Onions with other “greens,” 


There are so many safe “greens” 
that may be eaten cooked and so many 
more for salad use that it is hardly 
worth while to risk something you 
know little or nothing about, when it 
is possible that at some stage of 
growth it may be poisonous. 


BERENICE M. HARRISON, (Ind.) 


EpDITOR’s NOTE:— 

Mrs. Harrison has offered us some use- 
ful suggestions of a very practical char- 
acter, above, and I want to urge that 
more people should make a study of this 
subject of “greens,” and collect and eat 
“greens” whenever practicable. They 
constitute one of the bulky foods which 
seem so necessary to the good health of 
the human animal. 

This Editor, now in his 60th year, 
finds his greatest food problem of recent 
years, and especially of recent months, to 
find suitable foods of a bulky character 
to agree with his digestive tract. 

I could preach a little sermon on the 
subject of concentrated human foods, but 
I won’t; I will just say that it seems 
probable that dietitians and others who 
have studied the subject in past years 
have mostly been concerned to see how 
many different palatable, high-protein, 
and high-vitamin foods they could pro- 
duce with no thought to the general effect 
on the stomach or digestive organs of the 
poor human animal for which they were 
intended. 

While we are young, we “get away 
with it,” as the slang phrase goes, be 
cause we can. As we get older it is not 
so easy for us to “get away with it”; 
and then from necessity we begin to 
think about possibilities of changing our 
diet. That is where the Editor now 
finds himself. 

Cannot some of our friends tell us 
more stories along this line which will 
be helpful? 

MADISON COOPER 





Tell your friends about the Combi- 
nation Subscription and Bulb Offer in 
the advertising pages. A good way to 
get them interested in flower growing. 
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The Rose Spring Begins 
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BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


ambitious title, because through 

much of the territory in which 
THE FLOWER GROWER circulates the 
ground will be locked fast and a dis- 
pute be proceeding between Old Sol and 
Jack Frost as to who will give up the 
key. But it is not one second too 
soon to consider that the Rose Spring 
is upon us. 


In these articles I have earnestly 
advocated Fall Planting, and nothing 
has occurred to make me doubt the wis- 
dom of that recommendation. More- 
over, I have been informed that ad- 
monitions of this sort, given through 
various publications and the American 
Rose Society, have resulted in a much 
larger sale of Roses in the Fall than 
we have previously known. If now 
those who received the Roses have 
“played the game,” so to speak, in 
taking proper care of them over Win- 
ter, either as buried for early Spring 
Planting or as actually planted and 
respectably protected, the friends who 
have thus acted may be assured of a 
high percentage of successes for the 
1928 Rose season, together with a 
greater degree of permanence than fol- 
lows Spring Planting, especially late 
Spring Planting. 

I made one mistake in the recom- 
mendations printed in THE FLOWER 
GROWER for November. It was a 
thoughtful yet thoughtless mistake, 
for I was considering the vicinity of 
the home of THE FLOWER GROWER 
itself rather than of the readers of 


S ambition will say that this is an 


this excellent magazine, and I set the 
date beyond which it was not desirable 
to plant Roses in the Fall far too 
early. What I had in mind was to 
avoid planting just in the edge of the 
final freeze so that there was no chance 
at all before hard frost gripped the 
roots to have them make growing con- 
tact with the yet wholly uncooled soil. 


The date, therefore, to those who 
are reading these words, should be 
made a variable one rather than a 
positive one. I believe in Fall Plant- 
ing whenever the soil is yet unchilled, 
even though there may have been sur- 
face frosts and little freezes. I do 
not abate at all the urge to buy and 
bury the Roses, even if they come too 
late for the final placing which could 
be done earlier. Readers are there- 
fore asked to disregard the date lim- 
itation in the previous article and to 
act on the common-sense basis I in- 
tended to use but did not. 


Now, however, we are in the edge 
of this Rose Spring. If the Roses are 
not yet purchased, they need to be 
bought p. d. q.—in the poetic phrase 
of America! If they come before the 
ground is dried out enough to plant 
them where they belong, the whole 
bundle can be safely buried nearly to 
its top, and it won’t come to any harm 
under ground protection. If the Roses 
as opened are in the least bit shriveled 
as to tops, it is exceedingly good prac- 
tice to bury them carefully in the 
moist ground for two or three days 
at least, which has always the result 





Rose Garden at Breeze Hill 


Center bed made up of following varieties: Souv. de Claudius Pernet; 


Rev. F. 


Page Roberts, Souv. de Georges Pernet, Independence Day 
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of restoring the moisture in the stems 
and helping them get ready for a good 
start. 

Just a few suggestions may well be 
made as to the method of planting, for 
each year new readers join THE 
FLOWER GROWER family. Those who 
are long in the family know I do not 
favor over-deep preparation or over- 
deep planting or excessive fertiliza- 
tion. Insistence is placed on the fact 
that Rose roots are seldom found 
farther than eighteen inches into the 
ground, and that eighteen inches of 
careful preparation, independent of 
any drainage that may be required to 
take off rainfall or soil moisture, is 
plenty. Soil that would grow good 
Peas or good Sweet Corn or good 
Tomatoes will produce good . Roses; 
and two spades deep, with the spade 
honestly pushed straight down into 
the soil, is the preparation that I am 
bound to consider ideal. A reasonable 
amount of well-rotted manure thor- 
oughly dug into the mass is very de- 
sirable, but the principle I am trying 
to inculcate is, given good, clean, 
ordinary garden soil properly prepared 
above such drainage as will make “‘wet 
feet”’ impossible, the feeding can be 
done to better advantage as growth 
proceeds than to store the fertilizer 
down in the ground where the roots 
may get at it easily or with greater 
difficulty. 
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SOME correspondents occasionally 
write me about cow manure. That 
substance is only a memory with me. 
I might recognize it if I saw it, but it 
will probably be better for me to es- 
tablish a museum sample of it! I 
recognize its superiority, or at least 
its desirability, yet candor compels me 
to admit that there has been no relax- 
ation of Rose prosperity because or- 
dinary stable manure was necessarily 
substituted for the theoretically su- 
perior cow manure. 

The beds in which Roses are to be 
planted this Spring of 1928 ought not, 
from my standpoint, be particularly 
raised above the average surface. As 
prepared they may be an inch or two 
higher, because they will settle, but 
there won’t be a whole lot of settling 
if the planting is done with feet as 
vigorous as those I find on the ends of 
my own legs. 

When it comes to planting I urge 
my readers to remember that the roots 
of the Rose belong in the soil, and that 
their exposure to sun or drying air, 
or even still air, for any unnecessary 
minute, is a waste of precious vitality 
which had better be conserved in order 
to produce the flowers for which the 
plants are put in the ground. If, 
therefore, the Rose plants when lifted 
from the bundle in which they come, 
or from the soil in which they have 
reposed, are promptly put in a pail 
of water so that the roots are at all 
times in the water when they are not 
in the ground, the planter will be do- 


ing his best to promote the hoped-for 
Rose prosperity. 

Pruning is largely a combination of 
hokum, legend,.inheritance and dis- 


position. The common sense of it 
seems to be that all rough and injured 
root-ends need to be trimmed smoothly 
for the part below ground, while above 
ground the Rose plant should prob- 
ably not have more than three main 
stems left it, these as evenly dis- 
tributed as practicable to make a 
symmetrical. plant (is a Hybrid Tea 
Rose ever symmetrical?), and these 
shoots should be pruned to three or 
four or five eyes or buds; the last one, 
from which the terminal growth will 
proceed, being selected so that the 
new growth will point in the direction 
best suited toward the shapeliness of 
the plant. 

In planting in prepared ground, the 
hole needs to be excavated generously, 
the roots spread out carefully and in- 
clined about as they were in last year’s 
Nature, never bunched and never al- 
lowed to come too close to the surface. 
Most careful planters work a little 
cone in the center of the hole, on which 
the Rose is deposited, with the very 
best and finest soil thoughtfully 
worked in around the roots and packed 
in by gloved fingers so that it will 
stay. The plant all this time is being 
held so that the bud—presuming that 
this is a budded plant—will be just 
about where it was when it grew in 
the nursery, a little above the surface 
of the ground. I won’t feel sorry if 


anybody gets the Rose a half-inch or 
so below, but submerged planting is 
now proved improper. 

As the ground is filled in it needs 
to be firmed, and here is where those 
feet above mentioned come in. So 
soon as these rootlets are covered the 
brogans get busy, and they keep on 
being busy until the ground has been 
packed around that Rose so tight that 
it would pull apart sooner than pull 
out. It can be shaken as the work pro- 
ceeds, to be sure that there is contact 
between the roots and the soil, for a 
“hung” Rose is nearly always a dead 
Rose before long. 

When the planting has been com- 
pleted, loose soil can properly be dis- 
tributed over the top as a mulch and 
to make you forget how hard vou have 
stamped the ground around this po- 
tentially precious new plant. 

Do all this planting just as early 
as it can be done. Every day in 
March or early April that is lost is 
going against the Rose by two or three 
or four times its date value. I keep 
hoping that Rose nurserymen will 
arise who will not sell plants too late, 
even though they have been kept dor- 
mant in storage. It is virtue hard to 
expect, but it may happen. Mean- 
while, those who read can help amaz- 
ingly by buying early, preparing early, 
planting early, and planting carefully. 





Classification of Roses 


YBRID PERPETUAL Roses orig- 

inated in France about 1830, and 
were the most popular Roses grown for 
about fifty years. While the plants 
vary considerably in height, as a class, 
they may be said to grow from three 
to eight feet high, with heavy, thorny 
canes, and broad, rather coarse foli- 
age. The blooms are usually very 
large and double, richly scented, and 
mostly of the old-fashioned globular 
or pointed form. 


The range of color is confined to red 
in all shades, pink in all tones from 
rose to magenta, but not salmon; and 
an exceedingly limited number of 
white varieties. As a rule these Roses 
bloom profusely early in the Summer, 
and if skilfully treated by pruning 
and feeding they may give a second 
crop of flowers late in the Summer or 
in Autumn. As a class they are prac- 
tically passé. Very few of them are 
grown except by connoisseurs or peo- 
ple who remember them with affection 
as the Roses of their youth. 


HYBRID TEA Roses became a factor 
in gardening in the nineties. They 
average from eighteen inches to three 
feet in height, with extremely varied 
foliage, although as a rule it is much 
smoother than that of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals and quite frequently tinged 
with crimson or bronze. The flowers 
are generally fairly heavy in texture, 
with recurved petals and pointed cen- 
ters, in fact the type of bloom which 
you buy in a florist’s shop. 

The color range includes every con- 
ceivable tint in red, yellow, orange, 


white, cream, pink and intermediate 
shades. As a class they may be said 
to be everblooming, because they begin 
to flower late in the Spring and eon. 
tinue all Summer and Autumn, aj. 
though it must be confessed that ip 
the hot, unfavorable climate of the 
North Atlantic States, the midsummer 
bloom is much below par. 


POLYANTHA Roses are dwarf bushy 
plants many of which are forced in 
pots for flowers at Easter and Mother’s 
Day. In the garden they may be used 
for bordering paths, driveways and 
beds of larger Roses. The typical va- 
rieties have very small blooms ar. 
ranged in huge clusters, approximat- 
ing in effect the blooming habits of 
some of the Rambler Roses. All colors 
are represented in this class, and asa 
rule they bloom continuously from 
early Summer until frost. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 





Musk Roses 


‘THE hybrid Musk Roses of Mr, 
Pemberton of England, form a new 
class and should be better known. 
They are described as “tending to be 
hardy climbers.” They do not climb 
very far but can be used as pillar 
Roses or shrubs or for a hedge, and 
are pretty drooping over a bank. They 
not only flower early, but most of them 
bloom continuously throughout the 
Summer and are deliciously scented, 
Any Rose lover would want at least 
one or two in his collection. From my 
own experience, I can especially recom- 
mend Thisbe and Ceres, light pink. 


The list given in Horticulture by 
Mr. Stephen F. Hamblin, the Director 
of The Harvard Botanic Garden is 
almost identical with the list fur- 
nished by Bobbink and Atkins. The 
former gives The Garland, pale yel- 
low-pink, and the latter gives Pene- 
lope, pale pink, and Daybreak is 
classed by them as Hybrid Noisette; 
all of them having as one parent Rosa 
Moschata. 


Mr. Pemberton’s list: 


Ceres—blush yellow Penelope—shell pink 
Clytemnestra—coppery and saffron 

yellow Prosperity—white, tinted 
Daphne—blush pink 
Daybreak—golden Sammy—rose carmine 

yellow The Garland—yellow 
Francesca—apricot pink 
Galatea—white and pink Thisbe—pale yellow 
Kathleen—pale pink Vanity—rose pink 
Moonlight—creamy white Danae—soft yellow 
Pax—creamy white 


You will note that as yet, there is 
no red Musk Rose. 


Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 





Do not overlook the fact that 4 
year’s issues of THE FLOWER GROWER 
contain more horticultural facts and 
information, by a long ways, than any 
other magazine ever printed. 

Then do not overlook the further 
fact that THE FLOWER GROWER 18 
easily the best-balanced collection of 
literature for home reading that there 
is available in magazine form. 
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The Birds in Our Park 


BY LENA C. AHLERS, (IIl.) 


N OUR Park is a Zoo in which there 
I are a number of rather queer and 

interesting Birds that do all kinds 
of amusing things and eat the funni- 
est food. As I stand watching them I 
often wonder at the romance in their 
lives and how many miles some of 
them, or their ancestors, have traveled 
to come to our country and be de- 
prived of the freedom that every liv- 
ing thing loves. Perhaps the greater 
part of the Birds seem joyous and 
contented, at least the greater part of 
the time, but it seems to me that there 
lingers deep in most of their eyes an 
unutterable sadness, a pain that no 
words of any human being can ex- 
press. 

There is no Bird in the Park that 
excites more curiosity and attention 
than does Dory, the white Crow. 
Whether Dory is an albino or a mem- 
ber of the Clark Crow family I have 
never exactly determined, but the fact 
remains that a white Crow in a flock 
of black ones is one of the rarest 
freaks in Nature and is not often seen. 
Dory seems to be very proud of her 
lineage and in the knowledge that she 
belongs to a family which is made up 
of two hundred species which includes 
the Ravens, Jays, Magpies, Fish 
Crows, Whisky Jacks or Canada Jays, 
Rooks and Jackdaws. If Dory is a 
Clark Crow, which the few black 
feathers found in her tail and wings 
would indicate her to be, her parents 
probably built the little home in which 
she was raised in some Pine tree high 





Pelicans 


up in the Rocky Mountains. It is said 
that Crows live to be a hundred years 
old so that probably many of Dory’s 
relatives are still living, for ornithol- 
ogists claim that our little friend is 
only a few years old. I never saw a 
Bird which tried harder to talk than 
does Dory, or one which enjoyed being 
talked to more. 

Next to Dory’s little lodging is a 
larger pen in which live a queer pair 
of big Birds which I happen tod know 
a come all the way from New Zea- 
and. 





Cassowary 


Next to the Ostrich, the Cassowary 
is the largest of Birds; and being 
closely related to one another they 
have many of the same characteristics 
and habits. The helmets, made up of 
little horny plates overlapping each 
other, on the heads of these Birds are 
about the queerest things about them; 
though on the wings there are two 
large bag-like appendages somewhat 
resembling the wattles of a rooster 
and of a bluish color with spots of 
red and purple. I often wondered why 
Mr. and Mrs. Cassowary were so care- 
ful about getting out in the sunshine 
until I happened to read that even in 
their tropical homes they lived mostly 
in the shade and usually selected a 
place in the dense woods to make their 
nest. One day the Zoo keeper showed 
us a giant ash-gray egg, probably 
fifteen inches in circumference, which 
Mrs. Cassowary had laid. I never 
realized, either, how fast a Bird can 
run, until one day Mrs. Cassowary 


Dory, the white Crow 


chased her husband around and around 


their pen, and then I wondered if there 
were many horses that could go as 
fast. 

Usually before I get through watch- 
ing the antics and pranks of the other 
Birds a loud, frantic, wild “kee you, 
kee you,” warns me that Tim, the Red- 
shouldered Hawk is impatiently wait- 
ing for me to visit the pen where he 
and his mate are confined. Around 
and around his pen he sails, spreading 
out his broad, strong wings, yearning 
to soar away in the open air, yet very 
graceful and active in his narrow con- 
fines. Timmy always wears a cloak 
of reddish-brown trimmed with brown 
and white; while his tail is darker 
and barred with white and lined with 
buffy-white. No Bird seems to be 
prouder of his yellow feet and nostrils, 
which make a charming color blending 
with the rest of his clothes. Five 
years ago the Birds built a huge nest 
of sticks lined with strips of bark, 
twigs and feathers from their own 
breasts, in the tree in their pen, and 
they have used it ever since. It seems 
to be as substantial and well-built as 
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the best of our houses are constructed 
by the cleverest of architects. The 
Red-shouldered Hawk is not an uncom- 
mon Bird, being found in the eastern 
part of this country from Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia to the Gulf States 
and westward. Although this Bird is 
looked upon with suspicion by many it 
is one of the farmers’ best friends. 


“A funny old Bird is the Pelican,” 
goes the old familiar limerick which 
is so often quoted, and every time I 
watch the Pelicans in the Park, I agree 
with those words. There is always 
a group of laughing youngsters and 
older folk too around the pond where 
the Pelicans are confined. Just what 
is so funny about the snow-white 
Pelicans with their straw-colored 
necks and breasts, and their partly- 
black wings it would be hard to ex- 
plain; but it surely is fun to watch 
the Birds dip up the fish and put them 
in their enormous pouches which are 
attached to their queer bills. The 
pouches of the mature Birds will hold 
several quarts and are used to store 
food to be fed to their babies or to be 
eaten at leisure. It is one of the most 
curious sights imaginable to see the 
babies plunge their head deep down 
into their parents’ pouches and dig 
out the partly digested food. I do not 
think there is another Bird in the Zoo 
that has such an enormous and vo- 
racious appetite as do the Pelicans. 
They are the largest web-footed Birds 
known and those in our Park measure 
about five feet in length and have a 
wing spread from tip to tip of nine 
feet. There are ten known species of 
this family of Birds, but only two or 
three of them are found in this coun- 
try. Pelicans are found in the Missis- 
sippi Valley basin and in Canada and 
now and then around the Great Lakes. 





The Marsh Hawk or Harrier 


CONSIDER the Marsh Hawk or 

Harrier one of the most interesting 
and valuable members of the Hawk 
family. As their food consists mostly 
of mice and moles, they are a valuable 
aid in keeping down these pests. They 
are easily recognized, whether in the 
light, blue-gray or reddish-brown 
plumage; because when in flight their 
white tail coverts show. They can 
often be seen sweeping in long effort- 
less curves over meadows and marshes 
during early morning and evening 
when their main prey, mice, are about. 


One Fall a pair stayed for weeks 
and hunted mice in a large clover 
field, newly seeded, that had made a 
very rank growth. They must have 
caught hundreds and it was intensely 
interesting to see them make a dive 
and almost invariably they caught a 
mouse. One evening in walking across 
the field, rather late, I passed one of 
them roosting on the ground for the 
night. : 

One Spring I noticed a pair flying 
around a good deal and often they 
seemed to light in a patch of Cat-tail 
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rushes growing beside a spring creek. 
Finally, I got curious and went to in- 
vestigate. In the centre, on a slightly 
higher spot, they had built a nest of 
rush leaves and grasses, well-made and 
hollowed out, and there were five 
young Hawks in it, a few days old. I 
did not disturb them, but went now 
and then to see them and strange to 
say the old ones did not mind it much. 
Later, they left the nest and staying 
together were seen almost every day 
hunting around. 

In the same clump of rushes were a 
bunch of King Rails that I saw oc- 
casjonally, though they were very shy 
and evidently thought I never saw 
them. 

CHESTER D. WEDRICK, (Ont.) 





Birds and Windows 


Rena Bauer tells, in the November 
FLOWER GROWER, of a Robin which 
flew against a window for three days, 
and says she concluded the Bird 
wanted to get a site for a nest inside 
the window. 


This Spring a pair of Redbirds 
started flying against a window at my 
father’s home. The male did the 
most of the fighting, for such it ap- 
peared to be, and he would strike with 
such force he could be heard a half a 
block away. All the time he kept up 
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a steady scolding, broken only by gg. 
casional bursts of his lovely song, one 
of the most beautiful in all Birddom, 
A nearby Elderberry Bush afforded g 
base of operations, and whenever the 
male seemed to slacken a bit, the fe. 
male would join in the attack. Th 
kept this up together for at least two 
weeks, until I thought there was smal} 
chance for a nest and a brood of 
young, but finally the female did not 
appear any more. The male kept it 
up for almost a month longer, ang 
when we covered the first window he 
went to several others and made the 
same angry attack. Later we found 
their nest on the second story of a 
sleeping porch not then in use, but 
we could not tell whether they had 
raised any young. 

They most certainly hunted up a 
pile of trouble for themselves, and | 
could not help thinking they were 
just about as foolish in that regard as 
some of us poor humans. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (Ill.) 





Two pages of Bird material this 
month does not make much of an im- 
pression on the quantity on hand, 
Next month, the best Bird month of 
the year, I hope to print three pages 
or more about our feathered friends, 
Everybody is, or should be, interested 
in the Birds. 





Some Simple Bird Houses 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


IMPLE Bird Houses can be made 
S from flower pots as shown in the 
diagram. At A a four-inch pot is 
fastened to a wooden base with wire, 
a hole chipped into the side of the pot 
with a sharp tool and supported with 
cord from the drainage hole. At E 
two pots are used. 
Another way to make a Bird House, 


is shown at C. An empty can, D, with 
a piece of wood screwed to the bottom 
and a hole cut into the side; then 
thatched with straw and painted, looks 
quite rustic when supported from a 
branch in the garden. 

Another way is shown at B. The 
can is inverted, thatched, and the lid 
can be removed for cleaning. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“please send index for THE FLOWER GROWER 


for 1925. Back numbers of THE FLOWER GROWER 


more to me than those of any magazine we 
ST on had. The editorials are worth re-reading 
geveral times over.” (Memphis, Mo.) 


“] wish to thank you for your mighty effort 
which you have put into your magazine and the 
splendid success which you pear ,made of it. I 

iat our paper very much. 
— (Wheaton, Ill.) 


“ enjoying the editorials very much from 

ia te aaah, and I would be moe have 
devoted to this department doubled.” 
—. (Conneautville, Pa.) 


“Your magazine meets my needs the best of any 
flower magazine published.” (Cortland, N.Y.) 


“We cannot afford to be hence a FLOWER 
ER. Its information is invaluable.” 
—_ (Orillia, Ont., Can.) 
“J have been reading THE FLOWER GROWER for 
the past year and think it is a wonderful help in 
growing flowers.” (Perrysville, Penna.) 


“Enclosed check for renewal subscription to 
your most excellent —. THE FLOWER 

owER. I could not be without it.” : 
” (Oneida, Ill.) 

“TI enclose check for three years’ renewal sub- 
scription to your good magazine which I enjoy 
very much. I am at present planning a rock 
garden from an inspiration secured in the last 
number of THE FLOWER GRoweR. I am sure it 
will be lovely.” (Duluth, Minn.) 


“JT write to tell you how very much I enjoy THE 
FLower Grower. I am sure no subscriber ever 
looked forward to each month’s copy as I have. 
Let me thank you for the sunshine and life it 
has been to my home these months.” 

(Enterprise, Ala.) 


“This letter is in loud praise of your wonderful 
magazine. Whenever a copy comes I put aside 
any work I may be doing and peruse every page 
of it. I want to thank you and wish you success 
for THE FLOWER GROWER.” (Oak Park, Ill.) 


“Please send index for 1925. Back numbers of 
THe FLOweER GROWER mean more to me than any 
magazine we have ever had.” 

(Brighton, Mich.) 

“A great deal of my success at our recent flower 
show is due to the helpfulness of your magazine. 
I study it each month from cover to cover.” 

(Freeport, L. L, N.Y.) 
“IT enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER so much,—feel 
like saying ‘Thank you’ every time I get a copy.” 
Glen Allen, Virginia) 
“Your paper does not come often enough.” 
(Dayton, Ohio) 

“Your magazine is the best of its kind, and we 
could not get along without it, and never expect 
to try as long as it is published. We take several 
others of a like character, but find none other 
80 practical.” (Sherwood, Mich.) 


“I do not believe that any of the readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER derive more enjoyment from 
it than I do.” (Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


“Your magazine is delightful. We enjoy each 
one immensely.”’ (St. Croix, Virgin Islands) 


“It has been a long time since I have seen any- 
thing that could in any way compare with your 
magazine.”’ (Elyria, Ohio) 

“I should like to take this opportunity to tell 
you that I get more real practical help from THE 
FLoweR GROWER than from any other book or 
magazine. You are doing a splendid service 
for which many of us are grateful.” 

(Hillsdale, N.Y.) 


“I could not get along without my FLOWER 
Grower. It is a magazine of great personality. 
I admire your editorials, and those articles of 
Bridwell’s, enough to be a subscriber, were they 
the sole two features of the magazine.” 

(Novato, Calif.) 

“I have for some time been a subscriber to 
tain dede cai and ........ and other similar magazines 
and I find that THe FLOowER Grower is the best 
publication I have ever had the opportunity of 
reading. It is read from cover to cover. Recently 
on account of illness I very much enjoyed again 
reading each magazine, including most of the 
ads. I, for one, will be a permanent subscriber.” 

(Chicago, Ill.) 
“You publish a great magazine, and your ed- 
are instructive and stimulating.” 
(Richmond, Va.) 

“THE FLower Grower is one of the most 
eagerly looked for publications that comes to this 
house, and is the only one of its kind that I 
find necessary.” (Linville Falls, N. Car.) 











FLOWER GROWERS MAY SELL 
TO BUSINESS HOUSES 


cote flower growers are particularly 
successful in securing a good volume 
of patronage from business houses,— 
regular orders for daily deliveries to 
banks, hotels, restaurants, department 
stores, clothing stores, and so on. And 
it will, no doubt, prove interesting and 
worth while to consider some of the 
methods used in securing such business. 


“In going after business-house busi- 
ness,” said an enterprising western 
grower, “I always work on the idea that 
every concern which has a large number 
of visitors coming into its place of busi- 
ness every day, should have Flowers to 
make the place more attractive. This 
includes banks, trust companies, building 
and loan associations, all sorts of finan- 
cial institutions, men’s clothing stores, 
jewelry stores, shoe stores, theatres and 
so on and so forth. So I constantly do a 
lot of solicitation among such establish- 
ments and always emphasize the fact 
that when they use fresh cut Flowers in 
their lobbies, or right at the front of the 
establishments, a very good impression 
indeed is at once made on all visitors, 
with the result that the visitors feel just 
that much more friendly toward the es- 
tablishments. This solicitation and this 
line of talk helps me greatly in getting 
more patronage from local business 
houses. In fact, some of my very best 
accounts have been secured in this way.” 


Another flower grower talked about 
the matter in this way: 


“I’m a great believer in knowing where 
to look for business before I start out 
after it. In other words, I don’t believe 
in blind solicitation or blind advertising 
to the general public, or anything like 
that. I believe thoroughly at all times 
in specific solicitation and specific ad- 
vertising. So, every now and then, I take 
the classified pages of the ’phone book 
and go through these pages carefully. 
As I do so I jot down the names and ad- 
dresses of business houses that strike 
me as being good prospects. Then I 
either solicit these houses by ’phone or 
go around and see them personally. In 
this way I make it certain that all of my 
solicitation will be where there is a good 
chance for me to put sales across. 
think it is always a big mistake to spend 
time soliciting around miscellaneously, 
as in this way there is bound to be so 
much time and effort wasted with people 
who can’t be considered good prospects 
et a.” 


A third slant on the matter was given 
by another enterprising florist in this 
way: 

“There are a great many more business 
houses in my territory regularly using 
cut Flowers nowadays than ever before. 
This increased use in cut Flowers has 
come about because of two things;— 
first, my intensive efforts to cultivate the 
business; and, second, the fact that so 
many of our local business men have 
paid trips to other cities and have seen 
what these other cities are doing with 
cut Flowers and have thereupon decided 
to do the same thing. And I find that 
in soliciting more of this business, one 
of the best sales arguments I have is this 








increased local use of cut Flowers by 
business houses. Every time I talk about 
that phase of the matter to a prospect 
I get the prospect’s interest. I have also 
found that every time I get out any 
direct mail advertising to business 
houses, the advertising seems to make a 
deeper impression on the recipients when 
I put in a lot of newsy stuff relating to 
what local concerns are doing. It seems 
as though there is an unfailing interest 
among the business men of this city in 
news as to what other local business 
houses are doing in the effort to get 
more business. This sort of direct mail 
advertising has been of very real help 
to me indeed in increasing business.” 


And, perhaps, various other florists 
will find worth while ideas and sugges- 
tions in this which they can use to good 
advantage. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS, (Calif.) 


BARK EATING 


The Editor in the November FLOWER 
GROWER mentions the Slippery Elm as 
the only bark he has eaten, but I recall 
the Sweet Birch of New England (where 
else?) and that of the young shoots of 
Sassafras, which, as a boy, I enjoyed 
in Connecticut woods. 

And eating bark reminds me of the 
spicy young growth of Wintergreen. Un- 
fortunately, this does not grow in Iowa 
and I am told that it requires a granite 
soil, rather than a limestone 


Gro. S. WoopruFr, (Iowa) 


Yes, I did eat the bark of the Yellow 
Birch when I was a boy, but I had for- 
gotten it when I wrote about the Slippery 
Elm. And Wintergreen, too, has come 
my way. 

But Sassafras is a new one to me as it 
is not native to Northern New York. 

— (EDITOR) 


FLOWERS UNITE A FAMILY 


Just a little personal letter to show 
that flowers not only bring in the paltry 
dollar, but also unexpected happiness. 


I was the sixth and youngest son of 
the family, always well-behaved, shonest, 
never brought any trouble unto my folks, 
turned over to them every penny I 
earned, including my last pay check on 
the day I got married, and still I was 
singled out as the proverbial black sheep.’ 
Why, I do not know, and to this day I 
cannot find out. ’ 


After being married two years, a baby 
boy came as babies will. The boy’ was 
eight years old before my Dad (the boy’s 
granddad) saw him. Something unusual 
for a grandpa living in the same city to 
see his grandchild at the age of eight for 
the first time. 

The way Dad came to see my boy was 
brought about by flowers. My Dad is 
a lover of flowers as I am myself. One 
day we met at a florist shop, both look- 
ing for new plants. I asked what he 
was after and he replied that he wished 
to get some Hardy Poppy roots, but the 
florist did not handle them. I told him 
to come to my house, if he could get up 
enough nerve and I would give him all 
the Poppy roots he wanted, as I had 
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planted two packages the year before. 
Dad promised he would call and we 
parted. 

I had some other calls to make that 
day and was a little late in getting home. 
When I did arrive, there in the garden 
stood Dad,—the first visit in eight years. 
What could be sweeter? Well, we talked 
flowers for an hour or two, and when 
he was ready to leave I dug and wrapped 
up four dozen of the finest Poppy roots 
I ever saw, and Dad left with a promise 
that he would call again, and he made 
eight visits last Summer. 

On receiving my first copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, I noticed the Glad ads, 
and thought it would be a great present 
for Dad if I had one of your Glad ad- 
vertisers send him a half gross of Glads 

_as a Christmas gift from me. As I did 
hot understand Glads, I left that up to 
the dealer to make the selections. 

Dad received the Glads on Saturday 
evening delivery December 17th, and on 
the same day, on the late mail delivery, 
I received a check from Dad for $100.00. 
The first Christmas present I ever re- 
ceived from him. 

So I think it was the flowers that 
changed his mind. 

FRED REIGEL, (IIl.) 


DIVIDING SIBERIAN IRISES 


One time to divide Siberian Irises, per- 
haps the best for the North, is in Spring 
after some leaf growth has been made, 
but before the plant has made ready to 
send up the flower stalk. 

Another time is after the summer 
heat and drouth are broken, presumably 
in September. I have seen July advo- 
cated, but that will not do here, because 
July and August here are so hot and 
usually so dry that the plants cannot 
survive. 

I have never had better success than 
at the beginning of the Winter, but 
sa not dare advise that time for the 

orth. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


A LARGE FERN 


A neighbor of ours has an extra- 
large Fern which has attracted a great 
deal of attention; people coming from 
far to see it, even neighboring villages 
and cities, until the president of a flower 
society, hearing of it wrote and asked 
her to take it to their flower show. She 
accepted this invitation and it won first 
prize, everyone considering it a remark- 
able plant. 

It is a Boston Fern, with about a hun- 
dred and sixty-six fronds, the uprights 
three feet, touching the ceiling of the 
room it occupies; the trailing fronds, six 
and seven feet long, lay over on the floor. 

When I saw it, it stood on a pedestal 
before an east window. It is in a four- 
teen-inch pot, which was filled three- 
quarters full of old cow manure from 
bottom of the pile, then finished with a 
mixture composed of equal parts of sand 
and wood soil. My neighbor waters it 
from the bottom, keeping water in the 
saucer all the time. As this was con- 
trary to some instructions I had read, I 
asked particularly about it, but it works 
out all right in her experience. ; 

She tells me she obtained her instruc- 
tions for Fern culture from a bulletin, 
“House Plants,” from the Cornell Ex- 
periment Station, Ithaca, N.Y. 

I was surprised at the size of this Fern 
when I saw it, although I had the figures 


before I went. I am sorry I did not 
think to measure its circumference. It 
certainly takes up a lot of space, nearly 
filling one side of the room. 


Mrs. WALTER REED, (N.Y.) 


ANOTHER SPIDER STORY 


The story of Mr. Robert Sparks 
Walker in December number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER entitled “Does a Spider 
Think?” excited my interest and re- 
minded me of an incident concerning an- 
other Spider that came under my obser- 
vation several years ago. 

During the night this Spider had built 
a web in the lower branches of an Apple 
tree, where it was sustained above and 
on either side by guy lines attached to 
convenient limbs of the tree. From the 
lower side of the web she had dropped a 
line to which was attached a dead leaf, 
that swinging in the breeze kept the web 
distended and taut. 

I was so amazed at seeing this evi- 
dence of engineering skill in the lowly 
creature that I could hardly believe it 
was intentional, or the result of intelli- 
gent consideration of the problem in- 
volved. To see what she would do about 
it I broke the thread and removed the 
leaf that had acted as a sort of sea 
(or wind,) anchor. 

The Spider made no effort to repair 
the damage during the day, but the next 
morning I found she had duplicated the 
original job, for she had found another 
leaf and had it swinging on the end of 
a gossamer thread several inches above 
the ground as it had been before. Now 
Spiders don’t generally utilize weights 
to help distend their webs. Could she 
have been a sort of Edison Spider with 
a flair for experimenting? 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


PLANTING BY A LINE 


In opening a furrow by a line, one is 
very apt to crowd the line or run a little 
away from it, thus not getting a very 
straight furrow. The following ex- 
pedient—which I did not invent—may be 
new to some. Stretch the line, prefer- 
ably a thick one, and then walk on it 
and take it away to the next position. 
The mark thus made is easily followed. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


NOT THALICTRUM 
DIPTEROCARPUM 


Mr. Sheward has apparently misplaced 
the name of the above plant as the draw- 
ings indicate a fair sample of Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium. 

He also exaggerates the difficulty of 
germinating same. They are a little 
slow, possibly five or six days slower 
than the finer seed of long-spurred 
aquilegifolium. 

We sow the seeds in the Spring and 
always have a fine stand, either potting 
them at once or letting the seedlings re- 
main “as is” in the frames for spring 
transplanting. 


R. E. HUNTINGTON, (Ohio) 


SOMETHING ABOUT THRIPS 


For short, in plain English, we may 
say, minute insects having a fleshy beak, 
narrow fringed wings, and are destruc- 
tive to various kinds of vegetation. The 
grape Thrip or Hopper, called a Jassid, 
is about one-eighth of an inch long, has 
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opaque front wings and gauzy wings be. 
hind, with ocelli (simple eyes) in front 
of the eyes. It is of a grayish-white 
clings to the underside of the grape 
leaves, from which it sucks the juyj 
till the foliage turns to a speckled, yel. 
low, dry and sickly appearance, Mil. 
lions of them may infest the vines, and 
when disturbed they hop into the air 
like a swarm of gnats. 

Strong tobacco spray, “Black Leaf 49.” 
may check them, but it is scarcely po, 
sible to get to the underside of the leayes 
so as to strike them with the spray be. 
fore they hop away, for they are easily 
disturbed and are very quick. 

Of course no plant can thrive bereft of 
its sap, and what you call “stunt” and 
‘blight,” if due to Thrips, is the diregt 
effect of starvation. 

The rusty curl and blight of Perep. 
nial Phlox leaves, and that of Dahlias 
I do not think is due to Thrips, though 
I cannot say that it is not; Phlox js 
troubled with Red Spider, and Dahlias 
apparently with a fungus analagous to 
that of peach leaves. It is probable that 
the latter would be prevented by a spray 
of Bordeaux mixture. The only way to 
get good Phlox, so far as I know, is to 
have very rich leaf mould soil kept damp 
in partial shade; the tops want sun, the 
roots want cool, damp, spongy soil. We 
have here one variety of Phlox of a lilae 
hue that grows well on the north side of 
the house or shaded by shrubbery; | 
know of no other variety that does well 
in this hot climate. 


GEO. W. BorDEN, (Olka.) 


SUCCESS WITH SWEET PEAS 


In the September number I note an 
inquiry as to the successful growing of 
Sweet Peas; so I am venturing to give 
my method for the past few seasons. 

First: Never buy mixed seed, if pkts. 
can be obtained. 

Second: Plant in March in rather 
deep seed fiats, in the house, putting 
seeds in rows about 142” apart each way. 
Keep warm until they are up, then set 
flats out of doors, preferably under shel- 
ter such as a porch, keeping them 
watered as necessary. Should they freeze, 
do not worry as they are seldom injured. 
Should the tiny shoots be frozen off, two 
more will come in place of each. When 
they are 1” high, they are ready for 
transplanting to your garden, but they 
may be left in the flats for some weeks. 

Third: Do not put them in ground you 
grew Sweet Peas on last year. Change 
location each year. Lime soil if it needs 
it. Make the ground mellow to a depth 
of about two feet. Dig a trench, in the 
bottom of which put plenty of barnyard 
manure, covering it about six inches deep 
with soil. 

Set your posts for the chicken wire 
or whatever may be used for a support 
for the vines. A string may be stretched 
between the posts and a row of plants 
set on either side of it, about four inches 
apart and about two and one-half inches 
apart in the row. 

As the plants grow, fill in the trench 
occasionally but not enough to raise it as 
high as the surrounding soil, as it will 
not dry out so quickly and will hold 
water, lawn clippings, etc., much better. 

Keep vigilant watch for lice. Frequent 
spraying with kerosene emulsion 
prevent their becoming established. Re 
member also that the more blooms you 
cut, the more you will have. 


Mrs. ANNA HazZEN, (N.Y.) 
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OPTICAL ILLUSION 
OR MAGNETISM? 


I have just been reading your editorial 
“Optical Illusion or Magnetism,” and I 
am rather interested as we have a moun- 
tain or hill near here on which motors 
act in the same way. There is a long 
straight stretch of road on Temple 
Mountain which is not so very steep, 
apparently, but about half way up the 
motor will invariably begin to labor. 
Then after a little way, will pick up and 
act just as usual. Of course, this is 
more noticeable in small motors, but it 
affects the big ones sometimes, too. This 
has been explained as being due to “air 
pockets.” What causes them, I do not 
know; but I do know that it is rather 
uncanny sometimes. Possibly this might 
apply to your “Hoodoo Hill.” 


Mrs. WALLACE GRANT, (N. H.) 


FRAGRANT PINK PEONY 


As to fragrant, light-pink Peonies, 
there are many. Lady Leonora, Myrtle, 
and Solfatare, are three good old kinds 
of exquisite fragrance. Of darker pinks 
we have Edulis Superba and Fragrans. 
Most varieties of Peony that are modest 
of size and do not have stamens are 
pleasantly fragrant. No Peonies having 
stamens have a decent odor after the 
anthers burst and expose the pollen. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


BANANA PLANT FOR 
ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE 


Has anyone tried growing Banana 
Plant for ornamental foliage? I have 
for a number of years, and they are as 
easily cared for as most any potted plant 
and can be planted outdoors in the open 
after danger of frost is past. The 
Banana Plant is a hearty feeder and 
grows rapidly. We have had plants so 
large that two people could stand under 
one leaf. I pot the plants and bring 
them indoors when danger of frost comes 
and they can be cared for in the house 
as easily as Geraniums. 


J. B. DREIBELEIS, (Ind.) 


WANTS TOADS IN HER GARDEN 


I have been filled with “kindly envy,” 
if there is such a thing, in reading about 
your Toads. I have been trying for 
years to find one to domesticate in my 
garden. We rarely even see one. 

We had a pet frog, “Pete,” who would 
eat from your hand and pat you when 
you “chucked him under the chin.” We 
fear a Blacksnake ate him, but were 
never sure. 

VioLA LEE Naytor, (Md.) 


DAHLIAS FROM CUTTINGS 


_I tried out the Dahlia cuttings men- 
tioned in the July (I think) issue. All 
of them made tubers and most of the 
cuttings bloomed. They were seedling 
plants; seeds only sown in early April. 


VioLA LEE Naytor, (Md.) 


MAKING GARDEN LABELS 


I have noticed different accounts of 
how different growers make their mark- 
ing Labels. The way I make mine might 
be a help. 

Lattice which can be purchased from 
any lumber company can be bought made 





of Fir, which I have noticed some 
strongly recommend as the best. This 
lattice is cut to lengths about one foot 
and is 13/8” by 5/16” making a size 
not only convenient, but, as in my own 
small yard, a size not too conspicuous. 
After cutting to length, I paint the 
Labels both sides with flat white paint. 
When the paint is hard, with an ordinary 
writing pen and Higgins’ waterproof 
(drawing) ink, I write the names on 
them to stay; and with this kind of ink 
they do stay, and that too as long as 
your Labels stand. 


EDWIN J. Ross, (N.Y.) 


LIKELY MEADOWSWEET 


Under Wayside Ramblings (Oct. 1927, 
page 456), in “Transplanting Wildlings”, 
a lady from Idaho wishes to know the 
name of a shrub whose blossoms resemble 
feathery plumes, of dainty rose-pink. 

We have one growing wild in Wis- 
consin belonging to the Rose family 
commonly known as Meadowsweet, 
(Spiraea salicifolia) in white, or barely 
flesh-colored, flowers in a crowded 
panicle. 

The Hardhack or Steeplebush (Spi- 
raea tomentosa) grows in low grounds 
and has rose-purple or white flowers 
crowded in a dense terminal panicle. 


RENA BAUER, (Wisc.) 
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LE MARECHAL FOCH WINS PRIZE 


I am pleased to tell you that I received 
first prize for best vase of Glads at our 
Flower Show held August 19th. Com- 
petition was keen. I may safely say 
that no Gladioli showed better for large 
petals than my Le Marechal Foch, that 
I got from you with my subscription 
this Spring. I am delighted with them. 


L. GILCHRIST, (Wash.) 


STORING DAHLIA 
TUBERS IN SOOT 


An experiment we made with soot last 
Winter: 

Some of our Dahlias were shriveling 
up and we put them in soot. Most all 
of them seemed to revive and we only 
lost a couple. 


Roy W. Huett, (Iowa) 


TO TAME A TOAD 


If you want to get in the good graces 
of Mr. Garden Toad take a piece of grass 
or a weed stalk and gently scratch his 
back. He may be a little bit shy at first, 
but after he finds out you are not going 
to jab him, he will “stand by” indef- 
initely and show his appreciation by 
puffing out his sides. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 














Dorothy Perkins Rose, Hollyhocks and Irises. 
Garden of V. A. Sinclair, Ontario, (Photo by F. Pollard) 
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Timely Suggestions for March 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Scuffling through the winter leaves that strew the 
forest grass, 

Catching at the dripping wings that buffet as 
they pass, 

Piping through the river reeds behind the valley 
flock, 


March is just a little lad, in tattered, wind-blown 


smock. 
MarTHA HASKELL CLARK 


oF ace se comparatively little out- 
door planting may be done this 
month in our unsettled weather, 
March is really a busy month for the 
northern garden maker because it is 
the month of preparation and begin- 
nings. 


Send in the final orders for seeds, 
plants, tools, fertilizers and any other 
supplies that will be needed as soon as 
the weather is sufficiently settled to 
begin the important work of sowing 
seed and of setting out plants. 


Clean up the garden beds, borders, 
lawn and back yard now instead of 
waiting until later in the Spring to do 
it. This will save time that is very 
valuable in the Spring, and will help 
to avoid the usual “spring rush.” 


Do not burn the garden rubbish, put 
it and other similar waste materials in 
a pile and later when spading or plow- 
ing the garden, bury it, leaving it to 
decay and to enrich the soil of the 
garden. 


As damaging frosts are quite likely 
to come in March do not be in too 
great haste to remove the mulch or 
other winter protection from the flower 
beds, or from the Strawberry patch 
either. Remove such coverings grad- 
ually. 


Ridge the soil up on the Asparagus 
bed to assure a supply of the desired 
well-bleached shoots and apply a top 
dressing of stable manure which may 
later be worked into the soil. 


This is a good time to separate and 
transplant Rhubarb roots. Prepare a 
deep bed with fertilizer; cover with a 
layer of soil; and plant the roots a 
couple of feet or more apart in the 
row. 


Established Rhubarb plants may be 
coaxed to yield a very early crop of 
luscious “pie-plant” by placing bot- 
tomless kegs or barrels around them 
and packing manure tightly around 
the outside. 


Plant Sweet Pea seeds, as early as 
the condition of soil will permit, in a 
trench of well-prepared soil. As the 
plants grow mound the soil around 
them so that the roots may be well 
covered and protected against drought 
and heat. 


Early edible Peas may also be 
planted in trenches, say three to four 


inches in depth, covering them with 
two or three inches of soil and filling 
in the trench as the plants grow taller. 


Sow good quality grass seed on all 
bare or poor spots in the lawn and 
apply a top dressing of manure or 
commercial fertilizer. Avoid walking 
on the lawn when the ground is wet or 
soft and easily marred. 


Transplant early, any trees or 
shrubs that are to be moved. Dig the 
hole in the new location before you 
dig up the tree or shrub and be careful 
to have this hole both wide and deep 
enough to accommodate the plant. 


Complete the spring pruning of 
Fruit Trees also Raspberries and 
Blackberry vines. Prune the tops of 
the Clematis vines quite freely to en- 
courage a good growth of foliage and 
bloom. 


Use the time on unfavorable days to 
paint garden tools, fences, trellises, 
plant stakes, benches and other garden 
furniture and fittings, repairing first 
any that require that attention. 


Get ready all apparatus that will 
soon be needed for the dormant spray- 
ing, with the recommended lime-sul- 
phur solution. Spray the branches of 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs and Vines in as 
thorough a manner as possible. 


Plant Onion Sets in the open as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. 
They are very rugged and will stand 
cold snaps. Plant the little sets about 
three inches apart, in rows about 12 
inches apart. 


Radish and Lettuce seeds may be 
planted as soon as danger of frost is 
past. Sow the seeds in shallow rows. 
Making plantings a week or ten days 
apart will give a satisfactory succes- 
sion. 


Sow indoors in flats all kinds of 
wanted annuals. Seeds of Celery, 
Peppers, Cabbage, Parsley and To- 
mato, may also be started in the house 
if one does not choose to buy plants 
later in the season. 


To hurry the germination of seed, 
place the flat in which the seeds have 
been planted first on a radiator or 
register or on a shelf above the kitchen 
range, to warm the soil; then place 
in a warm sunny window. 


Watch carefully all seedlings that 
are being raised in the house. The 
soil must never be allowed to dry out, 
neither must it be kept too wet, and 
for it to become too cold spelis failure. 
Over-heating is also bad. 


Place the potted Daffodils, Hy- 
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acinths and Tulips that are through 
blooming and have ripened their fojj. 
age, in the cellar to rest until Fajj 
bulb-planting-time, when they may be 
transplanted to the outdoor garden, 


If any of the house plants require 
re-potting this is a good time to do it 
Should the soil outdoors be frozen, jf 
you acted on former suggestions yoy 
have on hand for use, the potting gojj 
stored last Fall. 


Though the weather may still be 
cold, clean out the Bird Houses so that 
they may be ready for occupancy when 
the Birds arrive. Put up more Bird 
Houses if you can. These need not be 
expensive. A coconut shell, a small 
paint keg, or a can may be utilized, 





Heliotrope 


Heliotrope cuttings root readily in 
the Spring in a warm place, but must 
get fresh air, and should be shaded 
from the hot sun. The young plants 
grow rapidly in ordinary compost of 
loam, leaf mould and sand. To get 
bushy plants, pinch off the ends of 
the plants once or twice. When in 
growth, they enjoy a sunny window 
and plenty of water. A little sheep 
manure improves them. 


H. L. D., (Ont.) 





Dogs and Horses Have Power 
of Thinking, Science Avers 


PARIS, Sept. 30 (A.P.)—That Dogs 
and Horses are thinking animals was the 
thesis discussed by the third interna- 
tional congress for phychical research. 

Dr. Karl Krall, Munich, Germany, 
argued that all Animals, especially Dogs 
and Horses, have powers of comprehen- 
sion and interpretation rarely appre- 
ciated at their full value by their brother- 
thinking-animals—Men. 

Dr. Wilhelm Neumann read a com- 
munication on his “thinking Dog Rolf,” 
intended to prove telepathic contact be- 
tween Man and other Animals, empha- 
sizing the thinking possibilities of the 
so-called Lower Animals. 

Gifts of sweets and carrots with a 
few kind words or one pat on the head 
are worth more than a hundred gruff 
words in bringing out what is best in the 
mind of Dogs and Horses, Dr. Krall said. 
The speaker told of one of his Horses, 
Hans, which after a few months’ friend- 
ship and training could count up to 54. 

“Animals do not begin to exercise 
logical thought immediately, but they 
soon respond to thoughts transmitted 
them by humans,” Dr. Krall said. “Don’t 
expect an Animal to converse with you, 
but he will understand you and will make 
himself understood.” 

Dr. Neumann said that his Dog Rolf 
understands and signals with a series 
of barks so that something resembling 
a reasoned conversation can be carried 
on with his master. “Kindness and mild- 
ness must rule,” Dr. Neumann said. “You 
must penetrate the very soul of the Ani- 
mal. Once he realizes that you are his 
friend he will manifest it in many re- 
markable ways. Horses and Dogs will 
understand and translate your instruc- 
tions with almost unbelievable accuracy.” 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
March 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


AVE you ordered your flower 
seed? 


Seeds of perennials are more 
apt to all germinate if they are soaked 
in lukewarm water for twenty-four 
hours before planting. 


When March heads the new leaf of 
the calendar the flower growers re- 
joice that the first of many pleasantly- 
busy months is here. 


Sprays of Deutzia and Spiraea com- 
pacta, if placed in water in a sunny 
window can be forced into blossom, 
and make an early breath of Spring- 
time for the house and table. 


Give each shrub a spadeful of well- 
rotted stable manure and have it dug 
into the soil about the roots. This 
work should be done in the early part 
of this month to be beneficial. 


Because one is interested in the out- 
doors isn’t any reason why the house 
plants should be neglected. Guard 
against those insect pests, mealy bug 
and red spider being always active. 
Taken when they first appear the work 
is easy, but if they escape notice until 
they have become an army, means 
more labor and more time spent in 
their eradication. 


Do not throw away the bulbs of 
Roman Hyacinths that have bloomed 
indoors. Keep them in the pots, grad- 
ually withholding water until the tops 
turn yellow. Then shake out and put 
away until late Fall when they may be 
planted outdoors and will bloom in the 
Spring. Emphasis is placed on the 
late planting; else if the season is 
mild the bulbs will send up leaf stalks 
immediately and be spoiled. 


Many growers say that March is the 
best month in the year to transplant 
Evergreens, either single specimens 
or hedge plants. The earlier in the 
month this work is done the better 
chance the plant has to survive. Un- 
less the season is rainy the plants 
should be given a daily bucket of 
water for a week; by that time the 
roots should have started to take hold 
of the new material. 


March is the month in which to 
give the shrubs and plants a bit of en- 
couragement toward starting into new 
growth, by a spring tonic in dry form 
if preferred. Even the hedge, about 
which one usually never gives a 
thought except when it needs prun- 
ing, is all the better for a top dressing 
of manure. After this has been in- 
corporated in the soil, then the ground 
Should receive a liberal sprinkling 
of bone meal. The benefit will soon 
become apparent. 


Unless it is the smoke from burning 





wood and leaves in Autumn, there is 
nothing that makes one’s pulse quicken 
as the scent and sight of the columns 
of blue smoke rising where new plant 
beds are in the making and gardens 
are being raked and cleaned. While 
one needs to use caution in that shrubs 
and plants are not uncovered too early 
in the Spring; yet the same precaution 
on the other side must be taken else 
they will scald when left too long 
covered. Better to do the work bit at 
a time with waits between. 


Is the seed box ready for planting? 
Fill bottom of box with an inch layer 
of coal cinders or something coarse 
to insure drainage. Over this place a 
layer of soil, preferably one-third 
sand, one-third leaf loam, and one- 
third good garden soil. But, this is 
heresy, if you have some really good 
plain garden soil, this will answer 
nicely. Water the box thoroughly the 
day before it is to be planted. The 
next day plant the seed and cover 
lightly with pulverized soil, then cover 
box with a pane of glass until the 
seeds germinate. Then the glass 
should be lifted to allow fresh air to 
reach the young seedlings. 


In making your planting plans for 
the flower garden be sure to leave 
space for a large, open seed bed. Of 
course the young plants can be pur- 
chased from the florist, but if that 
is done you will have lost all the 
pleasure of expectation, in watching 
for the appearance of the first green 
shoots as they push through the soil. 
You will have lost the pleasure in 
watching the tiny leaves unfurl and 
grow larger as time passes. You will 
have lost the pleasure of identifying 
the little strangers, that is if you are 
the average person who plants more 
than one kind of seed in a row and 
depends on the empty seed packets to 
remain stuck as first stuck. And they 
never do; for the pet cat tears them 
to pieces or the spring breeze whisks 
them merrily away; and then you 
cannot for the life of you remember 
whether Anchusa or Centaurea was 
planted first. But its all just part of 
the gardener’s life and there is joy in 
it. So do have a seed bed and grow 
vour plants. 


Time to begin thinking about those 
Easter Gift pots of flowers. The ma- 
jority of busy folks buy them at the 
florist’s, all “dolled up” in colored 
dresses and frilly bows ready to go; 
but there is no reason why one 
shouldn’t grow their own Easter blos- 
soms. If you planned for this at bulb- 
planting-time and prepared some pots 
of Hyacinths or Double Tulips then 
your problem is solved; though it is 
likely that in November no thought 
was given to spring plans. Neverthe- 
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less the outlook is not hopeless if one 
has three or four weeks for prepara- 
tion. Go to the outdoor flower beds 
and lift a bunch of Moss Pinks, or 
Phlox subulata and place in a pot 
without breaking the soil apart if 
possible. Water well and place in a 
cool room, but one having plenty of 
sunshine, and the blossoms will appear 
in plenty of time. Some of the late- 
blooming Narcissus bulbs can be 
lifted, potted, given plenty of heat and 
sunshine; and the bloom stalks will 
soon shoot up, and make a charming 
gift. Neither need a Gift Basket 
necessarily be filled with blooming 
plants. Begonias, Ferns, or Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums make attractive gifts and 
are doubtless in one’s own flower col- 
lection. So take stock of what you 
have ere you hie to the florist shop. 





Save the Alley Cats 


Meddling with the nicely-adjusted bal- 
ance of Nature is always a risky busi- 
ness. In the prairie states where Coyotes 
killed Sheep, bounties were instituted 
as inducement to farmer boys to kill 
Coyotes. But when the Coyotes dimin- 
ished in number, the Field Mice, which 
supplied them with dessert after their 
meals of mutton, increased. And the 
Field Mice did more damage to the grain 
than the Coyotes had done on the sheep 
ranges. 

Just now local Paris furriers are re- 
ported to be doing a thriving trade in 
the pelts of alley Cats, which formerly 
swarmed over the city and its environs 
in countless numbers. But it is certain 
that the Rats will rush in where the 
Cats no longer tread, and Rats play in- 
credible havoc with food supplies. The 
rule of Nature which ordains that big 
fleas have little fleas, and these have less 
to bite ’em” is not to be amended by 
man without careful forethought.— (New 
York Herald-Tribune) 

















John Blackwell in his back yard 


garden, (Ontario). Things certainly 
grow for Mr. Blackwell, and his gar- 
den not only looks thrifty but di- 
versifjed. ‘ 
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Irises and Iris Catalogues 
BY SHOBER SMITH, (N.Y.) 


RS. WEST’S article in the De- 
M cember issue on “What I want 

in an Iris Catalogue,” expresses 
what many perhaps more authoritative 
writers on garden subjects have com- 
plained of for years in regard to flower 
Catalogues in general. It is not my 
purpose to rush to a defense of Iris 
Catalogues in toto. I cannot help but 
wonder, however, if the average reader 
has any really adequate idea of the 
labor attached to compiling a Cata- 
logue such as Mrs. West desires. 


Last Summer I meandered through 
a Long Island grower’s representative 
Iris garden while he was in the throes 
of writing out his new descriptive list. 
The proper classification and descrip- 
tion of his Variegatas alone seemed to 
me a herculean task. After all, the 
American public appears poorly 
equipped to appreciate such labor. 
Between pastel tints it is totally un- 
able to differentiate. What is dahlia- 
purple to one who knows, may be plain 
pink to a more casual observer, or 
lavender to another. When soft tints 
are associated in the pellucid petals of 
a flower like Jsolene, for instance, how 
can the true effect of this beauty be 
brought to a reader whose retinal color 
images register nothing definite even 
when formed from a flower in bloom? 
Against the odds that one out of a 
hundred will apreciate their efforts, 
some few Iris Cataloguers strive to 
give most accurate descriptions of 
color. The only reason, I fancy, that 
none of these few, admirable as their 
Catalogues are, have not as yet issued 
a perfect Catalogue, judged of course 
within its properly narrow limits, is, 
that they cannot be uninfluenced by 
pecuniary considerations. They may 
tell you accurately that a certain Iris 
is large, tall and vigorous, of an ecru 
shade, say, the falls shaded with pur- 
ple, but neglect to state that the stalks 
almost never grow straight up but 
curve irregularly and always require 
support. Their justification for this 
is too obvious to require discussion. 
From a purely business standpoint one 
can not berate them. As a matter of 
fact, they are endeavoring to sell 
Iris—not entertain an idle or impe- 
cunious reader. 

As an example of a delightful de- 
scription, let me quote this from a 
current Catalogue. “Avalon, 87, a 
perfect Iris when well-grown and as 
fine in England as in California, very 
striking in mass and of such good sub- 
stance as to withstand both stormy 
weather and hot sunshine. Pinkish- 
lavender blossoms of great size and 
beautiful form; well branched; stems 


4 ft.” As the years rush by I may 
have become “too choosy” as Mrs. 
Peckham once said of herself, and re- 
gard form and poise as too momentous. 
This leads me to appreciate informa- 
tion in Catalogues concerning these 
particular attributes. 


There is no reason why anyone 
should have to rely on catalogue de- 
scriptions alone. For what more sen- 
sible reason was the American Iris 
Society organized than to supply its 
members with literature on this fas- 
cinating subject? Then there are the 
volumes by Dykes, Stager, Wister, et 
al. which should be in every Iris 
lover’s library. These together with 
magazine articles which appear from 
time to time, keep one informed. Mr. 
Sturtevant bursts into print, thus, at 
least once a year, and there are many 
others whose written opinions one 
looks for. I should hardly dream, 
however, of purchasing any Iris until 
I had seen it blooming in a happy en- 
vironment. Beauty ever lies in the 
eyes of the beholder. I can’t abide 
those who run to accept the dicta of 
the “powers that be,” without forming 
first of all, conclusions based upon 
their own innate taste. If you were 
to be present at an informal gathering 
of Iris enthusiasts, you would, I ven- 
ture, be reminded of a flock of sheep. 
So many only utter the trite sayings 
of the leaders. When buying Iris, 
then, choose those which fill your own 
soul with the glory of the rainbow. 


Many persons have neither the 
leisure nor the opportunity to observe 
a new Iris first hand. For these, a 
Catalogue alone can hardly be a safe 
guide even though written with the 
meticulous care and pride in literary 
accomplishment which characterize at 
least two or three of our better Cata- 
logues. Iris lists to me, are a means 
of comparing prices, also a medium 
whereby much about new introduc- 
tions is presented in a stimulating 
manner. They always start me off on 
acquisitive quests to gardens where I 
may possibly find what I seek. 


Of course I add my wish to that 
of Mrs. West for more uniformly ac- 
curate Catalogues but have scant hope 
that I shall ever be found dancing in 
the streets because such a one has 
dropped from Heaven. 

For those who enjoy reading about 
personal preferences in regard to cer- 
tain Iris varieties, I append the fol- 
lowing list of thirty. No claim is 
made that this is a list of the best 
thirty Irises. It represents merely 
thirty good varieties that give me espe- 
cial pleasure. Some, though perhaps 
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prohibitive in price, are vast improve. 
ments on old varieties. Mlle. Schwapt, 
and Leverrier are not as hardy ag the 
remainder, but are now so reasonably 
priced that any one may try them, 
When once established they thrive jp 
gardens in the vicinity of New York, 
Queen Caterina Germaine Perthyig 
Mlle. Schwartz Morning Splendouy 
Santa Barbara May Sadler 
Princess Beatrice Crimson Glow 
Ballerine Cardinal 
Prospero Ambassadeur 
Magnifica Mary Gibson 
Richard Wallace Chasseur 
SouvenirdeMme. Primrose 
Gaudichau Harriet Presby 
Mrs. MarionCran Flammenschwert 
Aphrodite True Delight 
Leverrier Gaviota 
Avalon Taj Mahal 
Reverie Jubilee 
Romola Cameo 





Growing Iris from Seed 


EEING articles on growing Iris 
from seed in THE FLOWER GROWER 
prompted these few words which 

may be of interest to readers. 

My experience with Iris from seed 
is good, I think. I sowed two packets 
of seed, one German and one Jap, and 
in thirty days some were up and grow- 
ing. In thirty to sixty days more 
came. Sown in July 1927. At the 
present time I have about thirty or 
forty plants and next Spring should 
bring more out. The Jap Iris ger. 
minated a little better than the Ger- 
man thus far. 

I merely followed my regular routine 
for sowing seeds. I sowed them in 
the shade under trees and kept them 
damp for about one and one-half 
months, wetting every two or three 
days in dry weather and sometimes 
not for two weeks in rainy or damp 
weather. They were put in about one 
inch to one and one-half inches deep 
in loose soil, then packed slightly. I 
really was surprised to see them come 
up in thirty days, as I have a germin- 
ation table which says fifty days or 
more; and all the articles I have read 
say that Winter’s frosts must bring 
them out. Seeds were purchased from 
Henry Dreer with whose seeds I have 
always had good success. 

This you may care to publish as it 
will, no doubt, be of interest to read- 
ers as I know any flower articles are 
to me, as “from seed to plant” is the 
most fascinating way of growing flow- 
ers, to my notion. 

I now have Gloxinias, Cyclamen, 
Cinerarias and other house plants 
from seed; in windows almost entirely, 
also many varieties of fancy and com- 
mon garden flowers raised from seed. 


JOHN FURCHNER, (Penna.) 





No apology need be made for this 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER as com- 
pared with any other magazine printed 


anywhere. Make your own compar- 
isons. They will prove interesting. 
And do not fail to tell your friends 
about your findings. 
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Cross-Fertilizing the Iris 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


from seed and to get good re- 
sults the flowers should be hand- 
fertilized. Selected plants are chosen 
that when crossed should give an im- 
proved sort, and the pollen is removed 
from the seed parent before the flow- 
ers open. When the stigma of the seed 
arent is in proper condition to re- 
ceive the pollen, this is placed on with 
a brush, as illustrated. 
If the cross is successful seed pods 
form, and when ripe the seed is gath- 
nd sown. 
“ is usual to stake the spike so 
that it does not get broken in the 
wind, also to enclose the pods in 


Ne varieties of Iris are grown 


muslin bags, so that if the capsules 
open, the seed will not be lost. The 
seed is sown in pans or boxes, and 
labeled with the name and number of 
the cross, date of sowing, and number 
of seed sown, so that if all do not 
germinate first year, they can remain 
in the pans to germinate later. The 
seed pans are allowed to freeze to help 
germination, and then started in a 
warm frame early in the Spring. The 
frame is not necessary, but this helps 
to get quick germination. 

The seedlings are usually ready for 
setting out in May, and flower during 
the second year, when the results of 
the cross can be seen. 
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Three Water-grown Plants 


BY ALICE R. CORSON, (Va.) 


be grown in water, both beautiful 

and interesting, that cannot be 
grown in soil; or if they can be grown 
in soil will do better in water. 


Among them is the Water Hyacinth. 
It is of easy culture; has beautiful, 
clean, shining foliage, and large spikes 
of exquisitely beautiful flowers of a 
rich, rosy purple color with markings 
of orange and white in the center. 
Its real name is Eichhornia; this not 
being an easy name to speak or re- 
member, it is called Water Hyacinth 
from the resemblance of its flower 
spike to those of the Hyacinth. 


It is a native of Florida and Louisi- 
ana, and is found growing in streams 
and lakes, and is very easily grown. 
A few slips broken off and laid in a 
pan or other vessel containing water, 
will soon begin to grow and throw up 


ior are some plants that can 


their flower stalks. The leaf stems are 
fitted with a hollow, balloon-like en- 
largement which enables them to float 
upon the surface. The leaves are 
round ovate, quite large, and a bright, 
shining green. Given a place where it 
can have the sunshine, the flower 
spikes will soon be filled with from ten 
to twenty of the lovely flowers on each. 


As the plants drink up water rap- 
idly, it has to be freshly supplied every 
few days, and it is well to put a few 
pieces of charcoal in the water to keep 
it sweet. 

They may be kept over Winter in a 
warm cellar as they will start growth 
again quickly when put in the sun- 
light, but as they may be bought very 
cheaply, it is better to get new slips 
in the Spring. 


HE Umbrella Plant or Water Palm 
(Cyperus alternifolius) is another 
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ornamental plant, and when grown in 
water is beautiful as a Palm. It grows 
well in any part of the house and gives 
a tropical appearance to any place it 
is given. Grown in bowls or jars of 
water, it makes a lovely table orna- 
ment. It is fine for aquariums, and 
also for water gardens. 


Its tall stems, topped off with its 
very narrow leaves, radiating from 
the center, like the midribs of an um- 
brella, give it its common name; and 
its rich tropical appearance has lead 
to its name of Water Palm, but botan- 
ically it is a Sedge. We have many 
beautiful species in our swamplands, 
but this Cyperus is a foreigner from 
the Nile and adjacent regions. 


The manner of growth is like that 
of its giant cousin, Cyperus papyrus, 
from which the first paper was manu- 
factured, taking its name from the 
plant. This is a giant Sedge often 
growing fifteen feet high, and when 
Wwe see our specimen of the Umbrella 
Plant, and can imagine it five or six 
times as tall, we can imagine how the 
Papyrus grows on the banks of the 
Nile, where its thick, spreading rhi- 
zomes help to bind and hold the mud 
of the banks of the Nile. . 

To propagate the Umbrella Plant, 
cut off a stem with the Umbrella on 
and place it up side down in a shallow 
saucer or other dish of water, set in 
a sunny place and keep it covered with 
water; soon the little rootlets will 
shoot out from the center and down- 
ward, and tiny plants will form which 
can be transferred to their desired 
place. 


Parrot’s Feather is another very 
beautiful plant, and it may be grown 
in a tall vase, glass jar, or any water- 
tight receptacle. It is fine for aquari- 
ums, and will grow anywhere in the 
house. It is not partial to sunlight 
but requires a very warm situation. 

Its long drooping stems, resembling 
green chenille more than anything 
else, hang downward like a fringe, so 
fine and feathery is the foliage that 
clothes their drooping stems. It is 
beautiful growing on the end of the 
mantel piece, or even on the piano; 
and is lovely in a tall vase as a center- 
piece for the table. The only require- 
ment seems to be plenty of water. 


One thing about these water-grown 
plants; in my experience I have never 
known them to be troubled with in- 
sect enemies of any kind. 





1927-1928 Winter Weather 


Never in all his experience has the 
Editor seen so much rain during two 
successive Winter months as during 
December 1927 and January 1928. 
Up to the date of this writing, Janu- 
ary 25th, it has rained more than it 
has snowed, and the same thing pre- 
vailed during the entire month of 
December, which indeed, had a pre- 
cipitation in excess of normal. But 
let us all look toward Spring and hope 
that it is nearby. 
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Editorial Notes 


F YOU have tried in vain to start 

an old-fashioned yellow Rose a bit 
of personal experience may help you. 

A man who loved flowers but knew 
nothing of gardening gave me a 
thrifty sucker from his yellow Rose 
bush and when I remarked that I 
would cut it back when I planted it, 
hastily assured me that I must do 
nothing of the kind; that cutting back 
would kill’it. 

Well, I was in the position of the 
woman who was sure she “knew how 
to raise children—she’d buried eleven,” 
but I did as told and planted it as it 
came to me and it went on and grew 
as if nothing unpleasant had occurred. 
Unorthodox but effective. 


If you want to enjoy your garden 
this year plant some of the things 
you really want. They may not be 
popular things; they may not be 
things that a landscape architect or 
your most intimate friend admires; 
also they may not thrive in your soil; 
but if you want them you’ll never be 
quite happy until you have tried them 
out; so “Hitch your wagon to a star, 
keep your seat and” you will have some 
interesting experiences at least and 
the results may be a revelation to the 
aforesaid critics and even to you, 
yourself. 


The question of how to prune 
shrubs, bushes, and even trees, is one 
to be settled by the use to be made 
of them. In formal gardens, hedges 
and even separate specimens are 
usually trimmed into formal shapes 
in harmony with the genera! plan. 
Unless there is a special reason for 
such pruning, ornamental shrubs are 
usually best when allowed to grow 
naturally; removing only weak, dis- 
eased or unsightly branches. Faded 
flowers and anything that detracts 
from either strength or appearance 
should be taken off, but that is all 
that is necessary. Many people think 
that ornamental shrubs need severe 
pruning back like Tea Roses and the 
small fruit bushes but according to 


good authorities this is not true. Un- 
less the main object of the shrub is 
to produce flowers and fruit do not 
prune more than enough to keep it 
growing vigorously. The general ef- 
fect of an ormental shrub is usually 
the reason for its location in a given 
spot. This being so the normal flow- 
ers and fruit are more satisfactory 
than larger ones obtained at the ex- 
pense of the whole. 


Gardeners in Central New York 
have not been viewing the open Win- 
ter as an unmixed blessing. Past ex- 
perience has taught that a large per- 
centage of winter killing results from 
the absence of snow. Fall-transplanted 
seedlings such as Canterbury Bells are 
most likely to suffer from being ex- 
posed to sun and wind in their bare 
frozen beds. Hoping to help matters 
somewhat considerable excelsior has 
been scattered over such things as 
had not been protected in the Fall. 
Only time can tell the results but no 
doubt many anxious tours of inspec- 
tion will be made to gardens during 
the latter half of March. 





Useful Hints for March 


N? MONTH in the year calls for a 
greater exercise of caution than 
March. A few days of warm sunshine 
starts bulbs and perennials into 
growth and it seems necessary to re- 
move the covering, but leave it close 
at hand where it can be quickly re- 
placed when the nights turn- cold 
again as they surely will. A good way 
is to run a fork carefully under the 
mulch, lift it up and shake it lightly 
back over the beds. This gives the 
plants a little more light and air while 
still giving sufficient protection. 


If pruning has not been completed 
finish the job as quickly as possible. 
Grapes, especially, should be pruned 
before growth starts as the vines bleed 
badly if the work is done later. Cur- 
rants may be greatly improved both 
in size and quantity if well pruned. 
Spring-flowering shrubs, however, 
should not be cut back until after they 
have bloomed; early pruning destroys 
the buds. 

The time for pruning depends with 
all shrubs and bushes upon the flower- 
ing season. 
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March is the time to start sprayin 
for nowhere is the proverbial “stitch 
in time,” more effective. “Swattin 
the fly” and spraying for plant lice 
and scale are both good deeds to be 
done early and often; also very, very 
thoroughly. Each year’s effective 
work does help to exterminate the 
pests. This work must naturally pg 
guided by the season. If March feels 
that it must make up for all of the 
winter weather that has not arrived 
previously, outdoor gardening wil] 
hardly be in order. In this case Apri] 
will be the month for doing its windy 
sister’s work. 


Sometime during this month, up. 
less it were done as it should haye 
been, in February, seeds are going to 
be ordered. If you want lots and lots 
of lovely bloom, purchase more than 
one package of Shirley Poppies to be 
sown at intervals during the Spring 
and early Summer. Nothing can be 
daintier or give more constant bloom 
with such a minimum of care. Shir. 
leys self-sow freely so that once well 
established the garden never will be 
without them. 

Iceland Poppies are also attractive, 
although not to be compared with their 
annual cousins. Iceland Poppies are 
perennials and range in color from 
white through the yellows and various 
shades of orange. These also can be 
sown at intervals during the early 
Spring. If sown later they will not 
flower before another season. 


We find the following good advise in 
a little Australian paper, The Garden 
lover: 

“Why not grow your own Herbs? 
Sage, Marjoram, Thyme, etc., may all be 
sown in the Spring. When fully ma- 
tured, don’t make the common error of 
drying them upon a sheet of paper in 
the blazing sun;—hang them up instead. 
Cut them with good lengths of stalk, 
(do this just before the first flower-buds 
expand,) make them up into medium- 
sized bundles, and hang them heads 
downward in a dry, warm place not 
reached by the sun. Protect them from 
dust, and when thoroughly dry and crisp, 
rub the leaves from the stems and store 
in air-tight tins or jars until required 
for use. Provided the receptacles and 
leaves are thoroughly dry, and the storing 
work is performed upon a dry, sunny day, 
Herbs so treated will keep indefinitely. 
Moreover, they will retain practically 
all their oils and flavor, which is more 
than can be said of the sun-dried speci- 
mens.” 

Order Herb seed now. 





In Canada, Horticultural Societies 
flourish. In the States, Garden Clubs 
and Floral Societies cover essentially 
the same ground, but under a different 
name, although in Canada the Horti- 
cultural Societies include more fruit in 
their activities. 

Under whatever name such orgal- 
izations exist, their sphere of influ- 
ence is an important one, especially 
where the members are active in pro- 
viding suitable interesting programs 
for the winter meetings, and well-con- 
ducted summer Flower shows. . 
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Non-expert Hints on Gladiolus Culture 
BY ADELLA PRESCOTT, (Cent. N.Y.) 


Lily” of our grandmother’s day— 

the Sword Lily with slender spikes 
of small magenta-colored flowers—to 
the magnificence of the Gladiolus of 
the present day; but while the path by 
which this perfection has been reached 
is of great interest to all students of 
horticulture the average gardener is 
ready to accept accomplished results 
without spending too much time in 
looking backward. The Sword Lily 
had one virtue that its descendants 
practically lack ;—it was undeniably 
hardy, living through severe Winters 
without protection. 

But at this season of the year the 
practical business of planting the 
bulbs (corms) will soon be due. March 
of course is too early, but the bulbs 
can be looked over and gotten ready 
for planting at the earliest possible 
date. Even in Central New York many 
nearly hardy things can be planted 
by the middle of April. Commercial 
growers often set out the first Gladi- 
olus bulbs in April as soon as the 
ground is dry enough. This gives 
them a long season of bloom as the 
late varieties can be planted to blos- 
som in October or even early Novem- 
ber. Thus cut flowers are available 
for market for four to five months. 

One of the things that tends to the 
popularity of the Gladiolus is its lack 
of “fussiness’”; for while it prefers 
a sandy soil it does not insist on it, 
but will grow in any well-fertilized 
garden soil, provided it can have 
plenty of sun and moisture. Sunshine 
it insists upon, so these bulbs should 
not be planted in the shade of build- 
ings or among shrubs. It is often 
suggested that they be used as fillers 
in the perennial border, but while they 
will grow and perhaps bloom they are 
not by any means at their best under 
such makeshift conditions. 

If extra large flowers are wanted an 
abundance of water must be fur- 
nished, but if the bulbs are planted 
from four to five inches deep they will 
not require much watering, except in 
a severe drought. When watering, al- 
ways soak the ground thoroughly, and 
keep the top soil loose to conserve 
moisture. It goes without saying that 
no weeds, not even “pusley,” should be 
allowed to steal the food and water 
needed by the flowers themselves. 

_The bulbs may be planted at any 
time after the frost is out of the 
ground and to insure a long blooming 
Season successive plantings should be 
made at intervals of one or two weeks 
until about the middle of June. It is 
advisable, also, to plant both large and 
small ones as the small bulbs will 
flower later than the larger ones. 

For finest decorative value the spike 
should be cut and taken into the house 
when the first flower opens, for every 
bud will open and make a much finer 
Specimen than if they are allowed to 


[’ IS a far cry from the “Sword 


open on the plant. The Gladiolus is 
far more enjoyable as a cut flower 
than when seen in the open field or in 
the garden. In cutting, allow four 
leaves to remain on the plant to bring 
the bulb to maturity, for a plant can- 
not live with all of its digestive and 
respiratory apparatus removed, any 
better than a person; although it is 
rather more expert at repairing dam- 
ages. 

After the foliage is fairly well 
ripened the bulbs should be dug and 
dried before putting them in storage 
for the Winter. As soon as dug, cut 
the stem off close to the bulb. When 
the bulbs are sufficiently dried for 
storage, clean them by removing the 
roots and the old withered bulb which 
is below the new one that has developed 
from it. It is not difficult to break this 
off. <A cellar that will keep potatoes 
in good condition will also keep Gladi- 
oli, but they ought to be examined now 
and then so that if there is any sign 
of dampness they can be taken out, 
aired, and redried. 

The different types of Gladiolus vary 
so greatly that they cannot all be 
judged by one standard, but there are 
some general requirements of excel- 
lence that apply to all. 

The bulbs should be of fair size, 
make a healthy growth and produce 
bulblets freely. The last point how- 
ever varies greatly with different vari- 
eties and also depends upon the time 
of planting. Late plantings naturally 
do not allow time for bulblets to form. 
It has also been found that cutting 
the flowers promotes the development 
of bulblets. 

The leaves should keep green to the 
tips, and the spike should be tall with 
a good space between the first flower 
and the foliage. The spike should 
have two rows of flowers facing the 
same way and near enough together 
to conceal the stem but not near 
enough to look crowded. The petals 
should be of generous width and good 
substance and the color, whether light 
or dark, should be fresh and clear. 

These statements do not apply in 
their entirety to the charming Prim- 
ulinus class, for they are far more 
dainty and graceful in habit and color- 
ing than the older and more vigorous 
types. 





The Madonna Lily in Oregon 


r YOU do not have a lovely clump of 
this Lily in your yard, by all means 
grow some, as they are well deserving of 
a place in every garden, and you are 
missing one of the delights of a garden 
in not growing them. This is one of the 
oldest and hardiest of all Lilies. It will 
do well under any ordinary garden con- 
ditions, but does not take kindly to arti- 
ficial fertilizers or manure, and objects 
strenuously to wet feet. 


If you have some Madonna Lilies that 
have not been reset for several years, 


here is a bit of information showing how 
you can greatly increase your supply of 
bulbs in a short time. 

When the spikes are through blooming, 
and before the stems get dry, pull each 
stem from its bulb by giving it a little 
twist and pull sideways. This can be 
done easily without disturbing or harm- 
ing the bulb. Lay the stem-bases thickly 
on the ground in a dry place, as under a 
porch or shed and cover with about 2 
inches of sand or dry soil; keep quite 
dry for about two months, when each 
old stem will have produced from 8 to 
12 bulblets in the axils of the old flower 
stems. I learned this last Summer by 
reading a U. S. Government bulletin on 
the Madonna Lily by David Griffiths, and 
tried it out with a few stems, and as a 
result have 150 bulblets. The bulblets 
should be rooted ready to plant out by 
October, depending, however, on the lo- 
cality. 

Having disposed of the stems we will 
now dig the bulbs, remove the thick, 
heavy outer scales, and reset the scaled 
bulbs, which have been reduced in size, 
but still contain the growing center of 
the old bulb, so will soon be standard 
bulbs again. You likely will be sur- 
prised to learn that the quickest and 
surest method of propagating this Lily 
is by using the scales you have broken 
from the old bulbs. Place them in the 
open ground about 1 in. apart, in rows 
6 in. asunder, and cover with not more 
than 2 in. of soil, as shallow planting is 
necessary. They may be reset in their 
permanent bed the following season. 

A large percentage of the Madonna 
Lily bulbs have been imported from 
France, but those who have made a study 
of conditions now claim that our bulbs 
can just as well be grown in many lo- 
calities in our own country. By using 
the above methods of propagation bulbs. 
can easily and quickly be made ready 
for the commercial market. 

This Lily can be readily forced for 
Easter time, and what flower is more 
appropriate for Easter decorations than 
this old-time, six-petaled, silvery-white 
Lily, with its bright yellow stamens and 
wonderful fragrance? Perchance this 
is opportunity knocking at our doors— 
telling us that now is the time to be up 
and doing—the time to propagate Ma- 
donna Lily bulbs in such quantities as to 
take the. place of many millions that 
have been imported. 

These methods of propagation may also 
be used with some other Lilies, among 
them being two beautiful Lilies but little 
known yet to the general public. They 
are the Regale Lily or Myriophyllum, 
and the Nankeen Lily, Testaceum. Regale 
comes to us from China, and promises to 
be the most popular in our country in 
the near future. A description of it can 
be found in many of the seed and bulb 
catalogues. 


The Nankeen Lily has been known for 
50 years, but there seems to be no record 
of its origin, although it is supposed to 
be a cross between the Madonna Lily and 
the scarlet Turk’s Cap. The bulbs of both 
these Lilies are high-priced, but if they 
can be easily propagated in the same way 
as the Madonna let us get busy. I se- 
cured two rather small bulbs of the 
Nankeen Lily last Summer. I removed 
six scales and five of them produced 
bulblets, so now I have eight Nankeen 
Lily bulbs for the price of two. There 
seem to be some wonderful possibilities 
in the growing of Lilies. 


—E. M. S., in Rural New-Yorker 
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Horsechestnuts and Buckeyes 


(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 


HORSECHESTNUTS 


ORSECHESTNUT as generally ap- 
H plied is the name of the Old World 
species of Aesculus, and Buckeye 
is used for the American species of this 
genus. The Old World species which 
are found in southeastern Europe, on 
the Himalayas, in central and northern 
China and in Japan have white flow- 
ers often marked or tinged with yellow, 
but the flowers of the American species 
are yellow, red, scarlet, red and yellow, 
and white. The Old World species are 
best distinguished from those of the 
New World by the resinous exudations 
which thickly cover their winter-buds 
and are not found on those of the Ameri- 
can species with the exception of the one 
which grows in California. The original 
Horsechestnut, Aesculus Hippocastanum, 
long cultivated in western Europe but 
only recently known to be native to the 
mountains of Greece, is the handsomest 
of the genus and one of the most splen- 
did trees of the world. The date of its 
introduction into the United States is 
not accurately known but it was re- 
ceived by John Bartram from England 
in 1746, and it first flowered in the New 
World in his garden. On Wednesday, 
April 13, 1785, Washington received 
small plants of this Horsechestnut from 
Colonel Henry Lee of Westmoreland, 
Virginia, and planted them at Mount 
Vernon. All these plants disappeared 
long ago. The finest plant in the neigh- 
borhood ef Boston known to the Ar- 
boretum is in a garden in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, believed to have been planted 
one hundred and ten years ago and 
now seventy feet high with a trunk 
ten feet in girth, and a perfectly shaped 
head eighty feet across. It was a fa- 
vorite tree with Benjamin Bussey who 
bought his place in Jamaica Plain in 
1806 and probably planted Horsechest- 
nut trees there a little later. A few of 
them are on the walk which led from 
his house to Bussey Hill, and these are 
no doubt the oldest planted trees in the 
Arboretum. The European Horsechest- 
nut only flourishes in deep cool soil, and 
although it has been largely used to 
shade city streets in this country and in 
Europe, it is not suited for such a pur- 
pose for the heat and drought of cities 
often cause it to lose its leaves in Mid- 
summer. Its place is in parks and gar- 
dens and by country roadsides. There 
are several hybrids of the Grecian Horse- 
chestnut and the red-flowered American 
Buckeye which are handsome trees. The 
best known of these hybrids, A. carnea, 
is the red-flowered Horsechestnut which 
is a common tree in the suburbs of Bos- 
ton. More conspicuous when in flower 
is var. Briotiii The Himalayan Horse- 
chestnut and the species of central China 
have not proved hardy here, and it has 
not yet been possible to establish satis- 
factorily the north China Horsechestnut 
in the Arboretum. The Japanese species, 
A. turbinata, is hardier and grows fairly 
well here, although it is less satisfactory 
in cultivation in this country and gen- 
erally a less beautiful tree than the 
Chinese species. 


BUCKEYES 


The earliest of these trees to flower 
here are the Ohio Buckeye, A. glabra, 
and its varieties. They are small trees 
with small yellow or yellow-green flowers 


and fruit covered like that of the Old 
World Horsechestnut with prickles. Per- 
haps the most interesting form is the 
one on which the flowers are tinged more 
or less deeply with pink, rose color and 
red; if for no other reason, it is interest- 
ing because it is the only tree which is 
known to have been discovered by Wash- 
ington. He gathered the seeds near the 
mouth of Cheat River in what is now 
West Virginia in 1784, and planted them 
in April of the following year. In 1914 
there were seven of these trees growing 
at Mount Vernon and the largest was 
seventy-five feet tall with a trunk two 
feet four inches in diameter. Some of 
them were destroyed by the storm of 
1924, and most of them lost parts of 
their heads. It is now known that this 
variety grows as far south as White 
Sulphur Springs and crosses from West 
Virginia into Tennessee and Ohio. Un- 
fortunately it has been named var. vir- 
ginica for the name of Washington 
should certainly have been connected 
with it. Plants raised from grafts col- 
lected by Mr. John S. Ames at White 
Sulphur Springs in 1921 are now grow- 
ing in the Arboretum. A. georgiana, 
a comparatively recent discovery in cen- 
tral Georgia and now established in the 
Arboretum, is a first-rate garden plant 
here with short compact clusters of large 
yellow and red flowers. <A _ beautiful 
plant is the red-flowered variety of A. 
discolor (var. mollis) which will soon be 
covered with its scarlet flowers. Gen- 
erally distributed from the coast of 
North Carolina to southern Arkansas 
and western Texas, and when in bloom 
one of the most brilliant plants of the 
south, it has been found that it can be 
successfully grown in Massachusetts. A 
single tree of an interesting hybrid Buck- 
eye, A. Bushii, was found a few years 
ago in the woods near Fulton on the 
Red River in Arkansas, and evidently 
was produced by the crossing of a form 
of A. glabra with the red-flowered A. 
discolor, var. mollis. The original tree 
has disappeared but the hybrid is for- 
tunately preserved in a tree growing on 
Peter’s Hill in the Arboretum where it 
has flowered for several years. Perhaps 
this is the rarest tree in the Arboretum. 
Several other Horsechestnuts with red 
and yellow flowers are handsome flower- 
ing trees; they are natural hybrids which 
originated in Europe more than a cen- 
tury ago between the yellow-flowered 
A. octandra and one of the red-flowered 
southern Buckeyes. The name of this 
hybrid is A. versicolor. It appears to 
have been better known in gardens be- 
fore the middle of the last century than 
it is now. 


Aesculus parviflora will not be in 
bloom before July when it occupies an 
important place among summer-flower- 
ing shrubs. Fortunately this native of 
the southern states is hardy in the north, 
and with abundant space and in good 
soil will spread into great thickets with 
stems seven or eight feet high which are 
covered with tall, narrow, erect spikes of 
small white flowers which stand well 
above the foliage. 

Another summer-flowering Buckeye, 
A. Harbisonii, unfolds its leaves later 
than any other in the Arboretum with 
the exception of A. parviflora, and is the 
last of the group to bloom. Two individ- 
uals of this peculiar plant appeared here 
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in 1905 among a number of seedlings of 
A. georgiana and are believed to be hy. 
brids of that species and the red-flow. 
ering variety of A. discolor, the 
species growing together where the seed 
was gathered near Stone Mountain in 
Georgia. The leaves of this hybrid are 
lighter green than those of either of its 
supposed parents; the flowers are borne 
on stout red stems in broad panicles ang 
are about three-quarters of an inch jp 
length, with a rose-colored calyx ang 
canary yellow petals tinged with red to. 
ward the margins. The hybrid origin of 
these plants is shown by the mixture of 
glands and hairs on the margins of the 
petals, hairs only having been found op 
the plants of the group of Aesculus to 
which A. georgiana belongs and only 
glands on those of the plants of the 
group to which A. discolor belongs, g» 
that when both hairs and glands are 
found on the margins of the petals it js 
good evidence that the plant is of hybrid 
origin. 





House Plants in Winter 


MA people who would like to keep 
a few plants in the house are often 
deterred from doing so because of the 
supposed time and trouble in caring for 
them properly. One of the greatest bug. 
bears seems to be how and when to water 
them, and volumes have often been 
written on house plants without making 
this plain and clear to the plant lover, 

To begin with, the temperature of the 
rooms should be first considered. Do not 
attempt to grow tropical plants if your 
rooms are kept at a low temperature, and 
on the other hand, do not try to grow 
Violets, Roses, or moisture-loving plants 
in a hot dry atmosphere. With suitable 
plants, however, there are few places 
where some plants or flowers cannot be 
grown, and they always lend an atmos- 
phere of refinement and elegance that 
cannot be supplied by any amount of 
money. 

In watering plants it is always best 
to water thoroughly when you do it; 
give enough water to moisten the soil 
clear through, and do not water again 
until they really need it. One of the 
most common errors is to water the 
plants every day without regard to 
whether they need it or not. The easiest 
way to find out whether a plant needs 
water is to run the forefinger over the 
surface of the soil. If it feels dry to the 
touch it is generally safe to water, and 
is best to give it plenty; look them over 
every day at all times, watering those 
which require it and omitting the rest 
to the following day or later. Some 
plants require much more water than 
others, but their requirements are soon 
learned in this way and the amateur 
will be well repaid by the increased 
growth and flowers over any that can be 
obtained by haphazard methods. 


H. W. Hates, (In Rural New-Yorker) 





The Value of Cats 


Farmers opposed a bill introduced into 
the Delaware legislature which would 
make it lawful to kill Cats found hunt- 
ing game or Birds. Representative Tins- 
man declared he had been called on the 
telephone by numbers of Cat owners 
urging him to oppose the measure. One 
man, a farmer, told Mr. Tinsman that 
his Cat hunted Field Mice and Moles and 
was worth more than one hundred dollars 
to him. 
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Old Glass 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


T WAS not until after 1830 that the 
Waterford glass factory succeeded 
in producing the clear white glass. 

That produced before that time was 
of a grey-blue or steel color, while 
early glass from Dublin was almost 
black in color. All of this old Irish 
glass however was very hard and had 
a fine velvety texture. 

In later years a great deal of trouble 
and expense has been taken to repro- 
duce these beautiful colors in the 
glass, thus showing the influence of 
popular demand on the manufacturer. 

For many years great quantities of 
Waterford glass was sent to the 
United States. In 1793 there were 
sent over 36,000 drinking bottles; and 
in 1805, 17,280 drinking glasses were 
sent; while in 1811 there were 67,792 
drinking glasses sent. Of course im- 
mense quantities of other glass was 
sent each year and it would seem that 
Waterford glass would be fairly com- 
mon even today but we seldom find 
any that can be positively identified. 
Probably more decanters are found 
than anything else as they were very 
thick and heavy and would withstand 


breakage better than most objects. 


The decanters were lovely shape and 
many had cut decorations and usually 
there were rings around the neck 
which made them easy to grasp. The 
stoppers were mushroom shaped and 
also cut. A pair of these are shown 
in one of the illustrations herewith. 


It is said that the Sandwich glass 
factory in the sixty-three years of its 
existence produced  $30,000,000.00 
worth of glass, and as the factory was 
not closed until 1888 there is much of 
its products now in existence, although 
it is largely the older and fairly rare 
pieces that are prized by collectors, 
and bring the best prices. 


In the illustration the butter dish 
on the left may not be from Sandwich 
but it is a beautiful piece. It has a 
snakeskin stipple over most of the 
top and base with clear ovals having 
a bunch of grapes within. The knob 
is an acorn. 

The butter dish in the center is of 
frosted glass and is fluted around the 
edge of the cover and is all covered 
with the round hobnails or water 
drops. It is very beautiful. 





Butter Dishes and Decanters 





Spoonholders, Sauce Dish, Comport, and Honey Dish 
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The dish on the right is in clear 
glass of the same pattern. 


In the second illustration on the 
left is shown a spoonholder in what is 
called the Lincoln Drape pattern which 
came out about 1866 after the death 
of Lincoln. The second piece is a 
sauce dish in a pretty pattern. The 
third piece is a covered comport hav- 
ing groups of fern leaves and pears 
repeated three times around both base 
and cover. 

The fourth is a sauce or honey 
dish; and the last a spoonholder. Both 
of these are in the Cable pattern 
which came out about 1867 at the time 
that the French cable was being laid. 


OST of the so-called Sandwich lace 

glass was made during the first 
20 years of operation and the snake- 
skin pattern was introduced about 
1860. 

The first Sandwich cup plates were 
made in 1827 and sold for four, five 
and six cents each. While the first 
ones were quite plain they soon made 
a great many patterns in the lacy 
glass. 

The Sandwich factory made the first 
opal glass in America. Mr. Rise 
Harris was brought here from Eng- 
land to teach the art to the Sandwich 
workmen. He worked six months for 
the company for which he received the 
sum of $5,000.00 and his expenses. 

The tie backs, curtain knobs, mirror 
holders, bureau knobs, cup plates, salt 
cellars, and lamp shades, were made of 
the opalescent glass and all are quite 
rare now. 

Quite a zoo collection can be made 
up from glass and most are small and 
inexpensive pieces. 

One of the prettiest is the little bird 
with raised wings and holding a 
cherry in its mouth, the back being 
hollowed out for salt. 

There is another bird salt with 
wings down and tail spread out. 

A frog and turtle salt also an Easter 
egg with chicken just coming out 
which is also a salt. A glass mug has 
a squirrel for a handle. Then there 
are various sizes and styles of hen 
dishes mostly in the milky glass with 
ruby glass eyes. There are swan salt 
dishes and various cats, dogs, ducks, 
rabbits, lions, deer, lambs, etc. 

Then there are the Dolphin candle- 
sticks and comports which are very 
fine and always in demand. 

Other Sandwich patterns are the 
Tulip design having smooth sides 
shaped somewhat like the petals of a 
Tulip. 

The heart pattern used frequently 
on lamps had a heart-shaped panel 
with diamond points inside the heart. 

The pineapple pattern resembles the 
fruit very much in shape and pattern. 

The ivy leaf and bellflower resemble 
each other, the difference being in the 
leaves of the vine. The pieces all are 


fluted running up and down covering 
the whole piece then over this is a 
vine running around the dish. 
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Those having two vines were prob- 
ably made by McKee Bros. at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

The lion pattern was introduced 
shortly after the railroads were com- 
pleted to the coast and these pieces 
have lions in frosted glass around the 
base of the dish while those having 
covers have a lion for the knob and 
some have lions for handles. 

Colored glass was produced in 
quantities during the early part of the 
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factory’s history and its bright rich 
canary, deep blue and ruby glass was 
especially fine. 

Quite a lot of cut glass was made, 
as well as some etched glass. After 
1860 considerable decorated or painted 
ware was produced, gold and colored 
decorations being applied to the plain 
glass by artists who became quite ex- 
pert in this work. Perfumery bottles, 
decanters and toilet bottles especially 
were decorated in this manner. 





Planting a Perennial Border 
BY MRS. CHAS. D. VAN WINKLE, (Conn.) 


N THE November issue of THE 

I FLOWER GROWER, Mrs. A. Severn 
Smith asked for suggestions for 

planting a perennial border. 

Although my plot is bigger than 
Mrs. Smith’s, it is only a back yard, 
approximately 60 feet deep and 50 
feet wide. I am an amateur and my 
borders are according to my own plan 
worked out by experience. 


I have studied many garden plans 
published in books and garden maga- 
zines, some of which appealed to me, 
for I like a great variety of flowers. 
I have four broken borders,—North, 
South, East and West,—the grass plot 
making the borders; therefore, there 
are no corners. In the center of the 
grass plot is the tallest bird bath I 
could buy, standing in a circular 
flower bed. 

In the border in the North side, 
which is about six feet wide, I have 
Delphiniums at the back and a clump 
of Liatris and Cleome. In front of 
that are Phlox and Peonies, and alter- 
nating in front of these are Lilies, 
Lilium candidum, (Madonna,) Aura- 
tum (Gold-banded) and Lilium speci- 
osum, and speciosum rubrum (white 
and pink). The three varieties of 
Lilies bloom at a different time. 

In front of the Lilies are Iris and 
in front of the Iris is a space. In the 
Fall that space is filled with Darwin 
Tulip bulbs. The bulbs are taken up 
when their bloom is over and annuals 
planted in that space and in all other 
spots where I can stick an annual in 
among the Iris. 


I have used different annuals dif- 
ferent seasons, but what I consider 
my great success was the past season 
when I had Blue Petunias and Ager- 
atum and African Marigolds planted 
among the Iris. There was almost 
continuous bloom in this border. 


N THE South side where I needed 

a background, I have Hollyhocks 
at the back, with a cedar post at each 
end, with Climbing Roses. 

In that border I have repeated the 
Delphinium, Phlox, Peonies, Lilies, 
(no Iris) and added Shasta Daisy, 
Veronica, Anchusa, Platycodon, Pyre- 
thrum, Salvia Azurea and Sweet 
William. 


Here also is the space I treat with 
Darwin Tulips and annuals. 


The border on the south side of my 
plot is shaded by the garage. There I 
have plants which I have found would 
grow in that particular place; the two 
kinds of Monkshood, Phlox, Bleeding- 
heart, English Primrose, Arabis, 
Pansies, and Forget-me-nots. 

In the circular bed in the center of 
the grass plot, I repeated the Darwin 
Tulips, followed by annuals, Rose of 
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Heaven, and Petunias the past x 


The East side of the plot is the back 
of the house, where Japanese Irig: 
more Delphiniums, yellow and red; ang 
Asters in front, grow sucessfully, 

Along the driveway, which is rathe 
shady, there are Crocus and Narcigg 
Columbine, Sweet Rocket, Bee Balm, 
annuals and the late Monkshood, 

The Delphinium, Sweet William, ang 
Anchusa, I grow from seed. I prefer 
Foxglove and Canterbury Bells to mogt 
Winter flowers. If some kind gardep 
friend gives me one, I am in luck; 
otherwise, I am without these very 
decorative flowers. Their season of 
bloom is so short they are too expen. 
sive to buy. 

The grass plot or lawn, is my pride, 
It is fertilized and rolled in the Spring, 
fertilized in the late Summer, and the 
weeds are what I call handpicked. 

It has taken me four years to a. 
complish the above. 


I would add to this Violas and 
Alyssum Saxatile, Lily-of-the-Valley, 
Lemon Lily, Physostegia, Gypsophila, 
Mullein Pink, Achillea, Gaillardia, and 
Chrysanthemums,—all very desirable 
to have, especially for cutting when 
not in a border. 





How to Grade a Lawn 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE formation of a new Lawn 

is often hastily and imperfectly 
done because many people are un- 

der the impression that very little 
preparation is necessary to sow grass 
seed. This is a great mistake, because 
it is only by carefully preparing the 
site that good results can be expected. 
The first thing to be done is to pre- 
pare the ground for grading. If there 
are any weeds or undesirable grasses, 
these should be grubbed up and 
burned, the ash making a good fer- 
tilizer for the new grass. Then the 


land is shaped to the desired grade, 
and drained. 

In grading, if any large fillings are 
to be made, the good soil is saved for 
topping, and the subsoil scraped down, 
as illustrated. When a tennis Lawn 
is to be made that must be quite level, 
stakes are used, these being leveled 
up with a straight edge, which can he 
made from a length of one by six, with 
a small spirit level in the top as shown. 
When the desired grade has been made 
the Lawn is well rolled and raked till 
quite level. 
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SECTION SHOWING HOW THE 
GOOD SOIL 1S USED WHEN 
LEVELING. 
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An Amateur’s Gladiolus Notes 
BY DR. NATHANIEL W. EMERSON, (Mass.) 


ginner with flowers is his igno- 

rance. He knows he is ignorant, 
is sensitive about it, and hesitates to 
exhibit it. As an amateur who suf- 
fered all the penalties of ignorance at 
some considerable expense, it occurred 
to the writer that perhaps some ex- 
planations of actual facts might be 
welcomely instructive to many, who 
like myself, started without knowl- 
edge, yet are keen for information. 


My first conception of the Gladiolus 
was that the bulb we planted was the 
one producing the flower. Therefore 
the larger the bulb the larger the 
flower. This idea was rudely shat- 
tered. A friend gave me about one 
hundred very large and handsome 
bulbs, as fine as any I have ever seen, 
which I planted with anticipation of 
great delight. The flowers however 
were only averagely good, no matter 
from what standpoint considered, and 
the growth of new bulbs was only 
moderate. I considered them a failure 
yet my interest was stimulated. I 
then availed myself of the offer of 
THE FLOWER GROWER and obtained 
one hundred and twenty bulbs from 
the Editor’s garden. At that time I 
was desirous only of flowers. I could 
not then appreciate their individuality. 
These bulbs were fine, and were a 
revelation to me, and I became an en- 
thusiast; regretting that my excep- 
tionally busy professional life had pre- 
vented an earlier acquaintance with 
this remarkable and exceptional flower. 
The result of my experience with my 
premium bulbs was that I was not 
content with just flowers, I wanted an 
intimate acquaintance with them to be 
able to call them by name and to know 
them as individuals. So it is plain 
that THE FLOWER GROWER let me in 
for one of the most joyous experiences 
of my life. Now I have over one 
hundred different named varieties to 
which I am constantly adding, and 
this state has been arrived at in two 
short seasons. Now I wish to pass on 
something of what I have learned in 
a rather blind and halting way. 


oO of the best things I have 
learned is an evaluation of the size 
of bulbs. Commercially bulbs are 
graded from No. 1 to No. 6. No. 1 
comprises bulbs measuring 114 inches 
In diameter and over; No. 2 bulbs 
from 114” to 114” in diameter; No. 3 
bulbs from 114” to 1”; No. 4 from 1” 
to 4”; No. 5 from 34” to 14”; No. 6 
from 1,” to a 

I have found that a No. 3 bulb pro- 
duces flowers as satisfactory as the 


Tein chief stock in trade of a be- 


larger sizes, produces as large new 
bulbs, and I believe a more abundant 
crop of cormels or bulblets. The be- 
ginner should plant his bulblets if only 
for the pleasure and satisfaction of 
knowing how remarkably they give 
increase of new bulbs and for the 
revelation of how such small bulbs 
afford an abundance of flowers. If 
the beginner will plant his No. 1, 2 
and 3 bulbs in a row promiscuously he 
will not be able to differentiate from 
which sized bulbs the resulting flowers 
came. 

The novice should not be discour- 
aged by the too elaborate description 
of new creations nor should he gauge 
the value of the bulb by the price 
asked for it. He should not be misled 
by the catalog description. Nobody 
can describe the beauties of a Gladi- 
olus flower in any such way as to make 
it visible to one who has never seen it. 
Of course some are more beautiful 
than others but the differentiations are 
indescribable and none are without 
sufficient beauty to command atten- 
tion. 


R. COOPER should be thanked for 
the pioneer work he has done and 
is doing, instead of being criticised 
by some of the commercial growers. 
He has interested many who otherwise 
would have not appreciated these flow- 
ers and that interest has resulted in 
greatly increased sales by those who 
grow for profit. 

One crusty individual tried to show 
me that Mr. Cooper’s generosity was 
solely for the purpose of increasing 
the circulation of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. I did not like this view point 
and with some heat assured my friend 
that he should not be so definite and 
confining in his use of English and 
that he should have left out of his 
remark the word “solely.” 

Of course Mr. Cooper wished to in- 
crease the circulation of THE FLOWER 
GROWER,—-A VERY WORTHY AM- 
BITION. In order to produce the 
magazine he must have a subscription 
list, the bigger the better for every- 
body. He who supposes Mr. Cooper 
could produce such a magazine were 
he not a garden lover primarily, and 
that too before he was an Editor, is 
not so very keen. 


Here is a magazine devoted to a 
well defined and wholly worthy pur- 
pose, never deviating from that pur- 
pose; full of practical help for those 
who are striving for the beauty and 
understanding of old Mother Nature; 
a magazine singularly free from cant 
or bunk of any kind; with no un- 
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worthy advertisements; no misleading 
statements put in for money,—money 
for the advertiser, money for the 
Editor and misinformation and con- 
cealed trickery for the reader as is 
the case with so many publications. 


The publisher of THE FLOWER 
GROWER may be a trickster. I’ve never 
met him and judge only from the 
magazine. If he is, more power to 
him, for here is one individual whom 
he has tricked into becoming an en- 
thusiastic lover of the Gladiolus and 
Dahlia. 





“Le Marechal Foch” 
Glads in Ontario 


I saw in the November issue a 
photograph of Glads grown from your 
premium bulbs. I am sending you a 
photograph of a basket of bloom 
grown from the Le Marechal Foch I 
had from you with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE FOWER GROWER last 
Spring. 

I certainly was surprised at the re- 
sult. From the showing the bulbs 
made, every one must have come up 
and brought a pal with him. I had 
oceans of bloom of splendid size. 


In my garden I have Golden Dream, 
Phipps, Los Angeles, Mrs. Leon 
Douglas, Giant Nymph, Jenny Lind, 
Imperator, etc., etc., a lot of the high 
priced varieties, but——by the non- 
fanciers especially, the Le Marechal 
Foch I got from you were the most 
admired. The individual blooms were 
very large and plenty open. 

I have never grown this variety be- 
fore, but I shall certainly grow lots 
in the future. I have dug a great lot 


of dandy bulbs and thousands of bulb- 
lets from the collection you sent me. 


CHARLES J. COUNTER, (Ont.) 
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Mr. Counter and his Foch Glads 
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The above shows growth from a 
bulb of Rose Mist. It will be noted 
that there are three additional bulbs 
on the stem above the ground, which 
is a most unusual freak to say the 
least. P. B. Blake of Lewiston, Idaho, 
who sends this photograph, states 
that he will grow these bulbs sepa- 
rately as a test. 


Can anyone explain the reason for 
these stem bulbs? 





Difference in Gladiolus Bulbs 


A subscriber who had the bulbs of 
Le Marechal Foch with THE FLOWER 
GROWER notices a difference between 
this variety and Alice Tiplady, and 
wants to know if there is anything 
the matter with the Foch bulbs be- 
cause of their “stringy” appearance. 
There is a vast difference in the ap- 
pearance of Gladiolus bulbs and in 
many ways which cannot well be de- 
scribed but there is such a contrast 
between Foch and Tiplady in the re- 
spect indicated that it is: worth while 
to mention it. 

Speaking roughly, Tiplady makes a 
very smooth bulb with a very thin 
husk which separates readily from 
the bulb as soon as partly dried. Foch 
has a rather rough exterior and the 
husk is wrinkled or “stringy” in ap- 
pearance, and the husks of the older 
and more mature bulbs do not separate 
as readily from the bulbs as do those 
of Tiplady. 

We need not worry about the ex- 
terior appearance of bulbs. They are 
perhaps about as deceiving as the ex- 
terior appearance of some other things 
that could be cited. Foch bulbs are 
unusually clean and free from disease 
whereas Tiplady under my cultural 
conditions are at times scabby; and 
whereas Foch bulbs are seldom much 
over 114” in diameter and almost 
never over 2” under ordinary condi- 


tions, Tiplady often grows an enor- 
mous bulb. ’ 

And it may be stated in this con- 
nection that there is little connection 
between the size of bulbs and the size 
of flower spikes that they will produce. 


MADISON COOPER 





More About the White Glads 


After my comments on four whites 
last Spring, I feel duty bound to add 
to them the observation of this past 
season. 


I have sometimes read of Europa, 
“large, lily-like blooms,” which seems 
strange to me. Mine were small and 
opened nearly the length of the spike 
at once. This season, I got my bulbs 
in late Spring and the late summer 
rains came just in time to give a won- 
derful bloom of the later varieties 
and part of the Europa bloom was mar- 
velous. Only three or four open at 
once and the oldest six inches across, 
pure white, open like a Lily and the 
texture was heavy enough to hold 
shape in heat, and when beginning to 
fade, but not coarse. Reminded me 
more in looks of a Frau Karl Rose, 
though heavier. I could not ask for a 
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lovelier white Glad, if they only coylg 
always come like that. 

Albania behaved as well as always 
and called forth lots of enthusiastic 
comments from _ visitors. Carmen 
Sylva had better color than ever be. 
fore for me so I will keep on anothe 
year. It was a bluish white, stay 
shaped, and I like its sturdy stalk, py 
it never “takes” with my visitors, 

White Wonder was as much a dig. 
appointment in my garden as ever, | 
do not know what I do to it, but it 
certainly cannot be that it is happy 
with me, and I gave it all away this 
Fall. 

Mrs. WALTER W. REED, (N.Y.) 





There is in hand much interesting 
and valuable Gladiolus information 
which we could not get into this issue, 
Also do not overlook the fact that the 
Queries and Answers Department cop- 
tains some of the most valuable sug. 
gestions on Glads that are to be found 
anywhere, and often the Wayside 
Ramblings has its quota of Glad dope, 
And do not overlook the further fact 
that the general information on grow- 
ing things, found throughout this 
magazine, applies to growing of Glads 
as well as other things. 





Propagating Montbretias 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Montbretias are very deco- 

rative, hardy bulbous plants, and 

the modern varieties rival the 
Gladiolus in:size of flowers and fine 
color combinations. These plants are 
very popular in England. 

New varieties quickly propagate in 
the manner illustrated at C, and the 
roots should be divided up each year 
and planted about nine inches apart. 
Montbretias like a rich, well-drained 
soil, and a warm situation. Flower- 


ing late in the year they associate wel 
with Chrysanthemums, also the new 
varieties make good pot-plants for a 
cool greenhouse. 


Seedlings flower the second year, 
and are just as easily grown as 
Gladioli. Chosen varieties can be 
cross-fertilized during the Summer, 
A, B; the seed saved, and sown in 
boxes early the following year, in the 
hotbed. This will produce strong 
seedlings for setting out in May. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





O MANY interesting things begin 
S to happen in March, that we who 
pursue the ° trails of ‘Nature 
scarcely know which path to follow 


xs first. 


The Birds are apt to attract a large 
measure of our attention, because the 
early returning migrants assure us 
that Spring is ready to make an in- 
formal appearance almost any day. 


The Song Sparrow may have been 
with us all through the: Winter, but 
he was a silent little Bird until the 
warm sunshine of early March, or not 
infrequently February, moved him to_ 
bubbling song... His less-rugged broth- 
ers from the South join himrin March, 
and from nearly-every hedge and 
thicket comesthe varied repertoire of 
the Song Sparrow. om 


But when the Blackbirds return to 
their northern homes, that indeed is a. 


_spring-sign not to be mistaken. .Some 


morning in early March, most likely, 
we will hear their clatter and chatter, 
and upon. investigation find the hith- 


erto bare old Maple clothed in shim- — 


mering black;—not a black that is 
depressing, but most heartening and 
joyful. .The day of their return will 


. not necessarily be a bright, warm. day 
“ but may be cold and grey; but the 


\s 








Grackles know that it is March, and 
March to them means Spring, and 
time for them to be turning their 
a to home building and bird- 
ings. 


In March we eagerly look for the re- 
turn of Robin Redbreast. We may 
hear him before we see him for his 
hearty chirp is not to be mistaken. 
We frantically look about to get a 
glimpse of the welcome traveller, and 
find him)-perched perhaps on the top 
limb of an old Apple tree. As we feast 
our eyes upon-this harbinger of 
Spring, he-Sings a bar or two of the 
song of which we will hear much a 
few weeks later: “Truily, truily, tu-ru, 
tu-re.” Life always becomes several 
shades rosier after the first Robin 
announces himself. 


A March-day ramble is almost sure 
to reveal the fact that the Bluebirds 
have also returned. Perhaps we are 
not thinking of Bluebirds until a gay 
patch of color: flashes past us and 
alights on a fence post not far away. 
His beautiful deep-blue cutaway ‘coat 
and rusty-red waistcoat looks jauntier 
than ever, we think, as he takes wing 
and flies away, ever on the lookout, 
even at this early date, for a good 
location to set up housekeeping when 


“his bride comes from the Southland. 











My pet Ducks do not object to an ice water bath 














Blackbird on Feeding Shelf 


The Crows are noisy fellows in 
March, always having many matters 
of importance to discuss, and discuss 
them they do from every angle, and 
almost every tree top. 


We hear the first song of the 
Meadow Lark in March when the 
weather is warm for a day or so, and 
we thrill every time we hear it, no 
matter how many the singers or the 
duration of their songs. 


March brings back to us many old 
friends, but it also takes from our 
dooryard some dear little friends we 
have had with us throughout the 
Winter. The Nuthatches on the first 
warm March day begin to think seri- 
ously of home-making, and soon they 
fly away to the woods where they stay 
until the little families are reared. 
Seldom do they come back until they 
are able to bring the children with 
them. 


The Titmice do not leave us quite so 
early as the Nuthatches, but when we 
hear their “‘peto, peto, peto,” song we 
may know that they too will soon be 
leaving. 


But go to the woods and you will 
hear the Titmice making the forest 
ring with their song, and too, you will 
hear the Nuthatches “ank, anking” 
as they skip about the tree trunks; but 
they are more subdued than they were 
when we-Knew them in the dooryard. 


__— Family cares seem to weigh heavily on 


their wee shoulders. 


Birds are not the only songsters of 
March. From any bog or marshland, 
if the frost has left the ground, comes 
sweet, spring-like music; tinkling, 
rippling, joyful;—the chorus of the 
Frogs. We listen for them almost as 
eagerly as we do the song of the first 
Robin. 


Patches of February’s snow linger 
here and there on hillsides and in 
sheltered places, and March himself 
must have a snowstorm all his own; 
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a damp, heavy snow that bends the 
boughs of the Evergreens and may be 
rolled into huge snowballs and snow- 
men. 


March smiles one day and blusters 
the next, but we know he really is not 
as gruff as he pretends at times, for 
light-hearted April is following close 
behind and whispering to him to be 
more gentle. So while he blusters and 
storms we do not take him too seri- 
ously, for we know the influence April 
has over him. 


In the low, wet places of the woods 
we find the Skunk Cabbage, standing 
like little soldiers with pointed caps. 
Indeed, they came through in Feb- 
ruary, but in March they make a much 
better showing. Too, in the damp 
places of the woods we find the foliage 
of the Hepatica, but it has been thus 
all through the Winter and the Sum- 
mer before, and will not get a new set 
of leaves until April. But green they 
stay all through the Winter, and are a 
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joy and inspiration to Nature lovers 
when they happen upon them on a 
winter day. 


The grass is showing bright patches 
of green, and we know the spring 
flowers are beginning to waken from 
their long sleep, but most of them will 
not leave their snug little beds until 
April bids them rise. 


The sun is steadily working his way 
northward, and the days are growing 
gloriously long. On March twentieth 
Spring will be officially ushered in, 
and then, no matter how cold the 
weather may be we feel that Winter 
has really passed away. 


And so we find March a month of 
many interests; too many to record in 
a few short lines. But once our at- 
tention is attracted by the wonders 
and beauties of the outdoor world, we 
get our greatest thrills going to the 
woods and fields and discovering for 
ourselves the things that Nature is 
eager to teach us. 





Tools for the 
BY WILLIAM N. 


N UP-TO-DATE gardener will em- 
A ploy business methods in his gar- 
dening. He will derive greater 
pleasure from his garden when it 
yields the greatest profit, not neces- 


sarily in actual money, but in an 
abundant supply of fresh vegetables 


for the family table. Modern garden 
tools have taken much of the drudgery 
out of gardening. Modern methods 
save both in time, labor and expense; 
and they produce bigger crops. 


There was a time when all the tools 
considered necessary for operating a 
first class garden were a shovel, a hoe 
and perhaps a small rake. Now every 
year tools play a more important part 
in home gardening. A small modern 
equipment of garden tools is a paying 
investment. 

The old-fashioned garden spade so 
frequently used by our grandfathers 
still has its place, but the flat-tined 
spading fork, a four-pronged fork 
with a short handle, seems to have 
taken its place as a tool for digging 
in the garden. It is surely one of the 
most fundamental tools of the small 
garden and it will be economy to pur- 
chase the best obtainable. 

To many, a garden rake is just a 
rake, but such is not the case. It isa 
tool you will use from the first day of 
planting in the early Spring, until the 
final clean up of the garden in the Fall 
before Winter sets in; and it is im- 
perative that you buy a good one. One 
that is strong, well put together and 
that suits your personal requirements. 
The bow type is considered much 
stronger than the straight kind and 
will withstand hard work better, espe- 
cially when used to break clods of hard 
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soil, or to remove an obnoxious weed. 

Then too, you will want a lawn rake, 
one with rather blunt teeth. If the gar- 
den rake is used it will tear out the 
tender young grass by the roots and 
damage the lawn. It may do some- 
times to rake up the rubbish in the 
Spring, that has collected during the 
winter storms, but even then the regu- 
lar lawn rake is best, for it is better 
adapted for such work. 

Don’t just go to the store and buy a 
hoe;—secure one with a solid shank. 
For general use one with a rather 
narrow blade is to be preferred to the 
old-fashioned corn hoe. Pick out one 
that balances well and that seems to 
suit your individual need. 

Another tool sometimes called the 
“onion hoe,” is particularly valuable 
for cutting out weeds and for use in 
narrow rows, or where close work is 
required, being much more convenient 
than the larger hoe. Another heart- 
shaped implement is valuable for open- 
ing up furrows when planting seeds, 
such as Peas, Beans and Corn. In 
fact it is a tool you will enjoy working 
with and find it a valuable addition to 
your garden equipment. 

There is also now an adjustable 
weeding or sharp-pronged hoe that 
will be found very useful, especially 
for loosening the soil between the 
plants in rows, or in narrow rows 
where the wheel hoe is not availab'e. 
It will quickly remove weeds and leaves 
the required dust to conserve mois- 
ture. Remove the middle teeth and it 
will straddle the long rows of plants 
and stir up the soil. 


Do you still sow seed by the old 
slow tiresome method of dropping by 


, hand and do you still cultivate between 
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the rows of the growing vegetables 
by the old back breaking method of 
the hoe? Or do you use an up-to-date 
seeder and modern cultivator? In oy, 
home garden we have found the wheg| 
hoe indispensable, and can cover 
greater space in less time and do the 
work much better. No implement has 
done more to make the home gardep 
possible for the man with little time to 
devote to such work. Practically aj 
the garden crops can be worked with 
this tool, from a few days after plant. 
ing until harvest time, and it is not 
an expensive tool to buy. 


The two-wheel type which can be 
converted into a one-wheel kind when 
desired, costs but a trifle more than 
the one-wheel sort and is decidedly 
the best to buy. You can secure a com. 
plete set of attachments with it, a 
plow, harrow teeth, weeder and seed 
drill which can be attached or removed 
at will. For even a small garden 
these days a seed drill is indispen. 
sable. Test it on a hard floor or on 
level ground to be sure it is dropping 
the seed just right, then push steadily 
and evenly when planting. If properly 
adjusted it will open up the furrows 
and drop the seed evenly, just in the 
right place and cover it with fresh soil 
pressing it down evenly so that the 
seeds will germinate promptly and 
leaves the next row plainly marked, so 
you can see just where to begin. In 
fact you can regulate the distance be- 
tween the rows, the depth of the fur. 
row and the amount of seed sown just 
as you desire it should be. 


Unless the ground is very hard, the 
hand plow may be useful in breaking 
up the soil for a succession of plant- 
ings. It will save using the spading 
fork. 

In order to apply the different fungi- 
cides and insecticides effectually it is 
necessary to have some sort of sprayer 
for the home garden. The small com- 
pressed air tank kind that is carried 
from the shoulder by a strap will be 
found very effective, but as the tank 
corrodes quickly it is best to secure 
one with a brass tank, it will cost but 
a few dollars more and will last twice 
as long. 

A good strong trowel is indispen- 
sable for setting out plants, or for 
digging among the flowers; in fact 
will be found useful nearly every day 
in the year. Buy one with a rather 
narrow blade and one with a solid 
shank. ; 


Pruning shears are another very im- 
portant tool and will be found useful 
continually, from Spring until late in 
the Fall;—pruning the brambles, 
Roses, shrubbery and fruit trees, and 
it will pay to have a small pair too, 
about six inches long, in addition to 
the regular larger size shears. They 
are light in weight and can be carried 
around in ‘the pocket or garden basket 
and will always be handy when needed. 
They must be sharp and make a cleat 
smooth cut when pruning. 

You will get quite a kick out of 
good garden tools. 
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Chrysanthemums in the Home Garden 
BY MRS. A. J. BLACK, (Ore.) ~ 


one from Penna. and one from 

Ont., with rather different clim- 
ates, I presume, and as I have only 
grown them in Oregon, my remarks 
can only be general, and about garden 
culture, not greenhouse care. 

I have not found any Chrysanthe- 
mums actually hardy in hard freezing, 
i. e. like Phlox and Iris; but with a 
large collection, I have had very little 
loss in plants in a climate where the 
mercury sometimes goes down to zero, 
put not for very long at a time. 

My practice has been, when they 
have finished blooming in late Fall, 
to break the stems down around each 
plant and leave them there in that way 
to collect the snow which usually, not 
always, accompanies a cold spell. Some 
people mulch them with strawy litter, 
but in our wet Winters there is as 
much danger of rotting the crown as 
of protecting the plant. However, the 
crown buds must be protected from 
hard freezing and I think that where 
the ground freezes severely, I would 
take the plants up after blooming, 
break back the old tops, pack them in 
boxes or even on a cool basement floor, 
and keep them in the coolest frost- 
proof place I had over Winter. 

A Chrysanthemum is the easiest of 
plants to move at any time, as it is 
shallow rooted; and taken up with its 
ball of earth, keeping its roots some- 
what moist, not wet, and it may be 
kept through the Winter, which is not 
its growing time. The only trouble 
I have in keeping them in the house 
is that they are apt to get covered 
with Aphis, and may need spraying 
with nicotine several times. 

Toward Spring, the old roots will 
send out shoots, that form roots of 
their own, and when these sprouts are 
from four to six inches long is the 
time to pull them off and set them out 
by themselves to make new plants. 
The old root is no longer needed; and 
I have found, is better pulled up and 
thrown on the bonfire. Plants of the 
choicer kinds that I have left in one 
place, (as we can here,) for three or 
four years, usually die, the roots get 
so diseased. Some of the hardier 
Pompons stand such treatment much 
better. 

My practice is to set out the new 
sprouts in new beds every Spring as 
early as I can. One would have to 
wait till hard freezing was past. 

Some Chrysanthemums are hardier 
than others, but I confess I have lost 
by freezing as many supposed-to-be- 
hardy as I have of the tenderer kinds; 
perhaps the latter were better shel- 
tered. I like to plant the tenderer 
kinds, perhaps the kind generally 
grown in greenhouses, in full sun in 
sheltered places at the South of the 
buildings. They get a better chance 
to bloom in the Fall if protected from 
early frosts. 


To ask about Chrysanthemums, 


That, I imagine, is the point that 
would bother the Ontario grower most 
in his home garden, as he would have 
to have the early bloomers, such as 
Carmelite, Neverfail and others that 
have been tested for early blooming. 
The little plants grow rapidly if put 
out in common garden soil in Spring, 
being shallow rooted. I like to mulch 
them heavily with barnyard fertilizer 
during hot weather, and they like 
plenty of water. If they are tall- 
growing kinds, they have to be firmly 
staked by the time bloom sets. 

Some should be disbudded and some 
not. Such points one learns as one 
gets experience in growing them. I 
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am not trying to give directions for 
growing exhibition blooms, but for 
armfuls of joy for the common gar- 
dener, such as I have every Fall. 
The time for planting Chrysanthe- 
mums is always in the Spring, not 
Fall, though one can lengthen the sea- 
son by rooting the sprouts in the house 
or greenhouse in Winter and setting 
them out after danger of frost is past. 





A year’s issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, bound with the index, makes 
a reference work which cannot be 
equaled. There were nearly 600 pages 
for 1927. The demand for indexes 
for 1927 has been unusually heavy but 
we will have enough. If you have not 
already ordered yours, send ten cents 
in stamps for any year you want. We 
have them back to 1918. 





Community Flower Growing 
A. B. ILLENVIS, (Colo.) 


HROUGH a spirit of cooperation 

and a love of beautiful flowers, 

a@ group of women in a small 
Colorado town have made their home 
town fairly “Blossom as the Rose.” 
This group of women conceived the 
idea that every flower-growing family 
in their town had in the Fall of the 
year, a surplus of bulbs. 











One section of the Town grew Dahlias 


Acting on this supposition, they 
published notices, asking all who 
would do so to please donate their 
extra bulbs to help beautify their 
town. Bushel baskets were placed in 
convenient places through the town 
and the women were more than grati- 
fied to see the result of their request, 
as they had many bushels of bulbs, 
largely Dahlias, as Colorado is famous 
as a Dahlia growing state. 


In the Spring this group of women 
divided the town and country districts 
into sections. Then, visiting the 
schools, the bulbs were given to the 
school children with directions how to 
plant them. Later in the season these 
sections were visited by the women 
and prizes awarded to the child in each 
section achieving best results. The 
prizes given were choice seeds or 
bulbs. 

Not only has the cultivation of 
these extra flowers beautified the town, 
but it has created a love for flowers 
in the heart of every child who took 
part in the bulb planting and given 
the older ones valuable experience. 














A cottage in the Town was almost surrounded by flowers 
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A Use for Safety Razor Blades 


BY MADISON COOPER 


ject for a floral magazine, but it 

is not; because from the popular 
English magazine, Gardening Illus- 
trated, I am pleased to extract sug- 
gestions for utilizing old safety razor 
blades for making cuttings;—a sub- 
ject strictly horticultural in its scope. 


may seem like a strange sub- 


It is reported that during the past 
25 years, 3,500,000,000 safety razor 
blades have been sold, and this cer- 
tainly seems strange to the Editor in 
view of the fact that he has used a 
safety razor for approximately 20 
years, and has not used a dozen blades 
in that length of time. How do I do 
it? I will tell you a little further on. 

It is apparent that most people who 
use safety razor blades, use them but 
once, or perhaps a very few times. 
The Pullman Company provide re- 
ceptacles in the men’s smoking com- 
partment for old safety razor blades. 
The safety razor blade seems to be a 
waste product which has little or no 
salvage value. 

The article from Gardening Illus- 
trated above referred to, I am glad to 
reproduce here as follows: 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR RAZOR 
BLADES 


I suppose everyone who uses a safety 
razor must, from time to time, have been 
worried by the problem of what to do 
with old blades. A safety razor blade is 
a beautifully-made thing, and looks such 
a purposeful little object that it seems 
a sin to throw it away and a danger to 
leave it about. Yet what is one to do 
with it? I believe there is a gadget— 
I can imagine its being sold at a certain 
shop in the Haymarket—which converts 
a safety razor blade into a pencil-sharp- 
ener. This is all very well, but how 
many men scribble fast enough with lead 
pencils to keep their discarded razor 
blades usefully employed sharpening 
them? 

It has remained for a nurseryman to 
discover a real use for these hitherto 
useless by-products of the toilet table. 
Some bright soul in the propagating shed 
has found that nothing is so good for 
making cuttings, especially of small and 
delicate Alpines, as an old safety razor 
blade. I went in, one morning, and found 
three or four propagators hard at it. 
Never had such clean and perfect cutting 
been done at the nursery, and with many 
Alpines a perfect cut is of vital im- 
portance. 

Sometimes the razor blade is held and 
handled naked, whilst another school of 
thought has evolved a simple handle, a 
cleft cane like a penholder, into which 
the blade is wedged. 

It cannot be claimed that this discovery 
solves for everybody the problem of 
“What to do with our razor blades.” 
But at least it is a suggestion worth 
passing on to all such good gardeners 
as do a little propagating. It is a help, 
too, to those who suffer from a morbid 
passion for economy in the things that 
cost next to nothing—the folk who tor- 
ture their faces morning after morning 
by eking:out twopenny ha’penny blades 


to their bitter end—and a bit beyond. 
The thought that what is blunt to a 
beard is sharp to a Saxifrage or a 
Campanula is very helpful to the taking 
of a fresh blade. But here a dreadful 
thought occurs to me. The propagating 
shed does not solve the problem of “What 
to do with our razor blades.” It merely 
prolongs their usefulness. It does not 
finally dispose of them. With utter 
thoughtlessness I have never inquired 
what my propagators do with them when 
they are too blunt to cut Alpines. Clearly 
there is a fortune awaiting the man who 
invents a fresh and further use for old 
safety razor blades, but, clearly, it is 
beyond the wit of man to get rid of them. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT 

Now I will tell you how I use so 
few safety razor blades. My brother 
who first instructed me in the art of 
using a safety razor, impressed upon 
me strongly that the blades should 
be wiped thoroughly dry after us- 
ing;—that if moisture remained on 
them, they rust rather promptly and 
the life of the blade was proportion- 
ately short. Well, that brother of 
mine put me on the track of a dis- 
covery that perhaps would have meant 
many thousands of dollars loss to the 
safety razor people had it been gen- 
erally disseminated to the users of 
safety razors. 
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The discovery: In wiping the blade 
very thoroughly with a rough Turkish 
towel, I found that the wiping like. 
wise stropped the edge of the blade 
and it was left in good condition {oy 
use the next time. I have, aryery 
strong grip in my fingers ahd by hold. 
ing the blade in‘ohe hand and the 
towel in the other, and pulling the 
towel across the blade and somewhat 


AWAY from the edge, it gives . _ 


stropping ‘action which has proved 
very efficient. This is repeated, of 
course, on both edges and-both ends of 
the blade. Z 


I am now using a blade that I haye - 


used for fully two years and it is stil] 
in good condition, and I have a wiry 
beard like an Indian. The blade jp 
question, however, is an extra hard 
one and has several cracks in it. How- 
ever, in the 20 years or more that | 
have used a safety razor, I have not 
bought more than one dozen extra 
blades. 


Not exactly a horticultural subject, 
but I guess two out of three of my 
men readers are users of safety razors 
and they will be interested. Anyway, 
I like to tell people of:the discoveries 
I have made, and this safety razor 
discovery has resulted so remarkably 
that it is worth passing along, and the 
little extract from Gardening _Illus- 
trated has given me an opportunity of 
telling the whole story. 





A Splendid Little Border Plant 


BY ESTHER E. REEKS, (Colo.) 


OR many years the Alyssum has 
Freee: a favorite plant for borders; 
but there have been those who 
have felt that it was too modest and 
too lacking in color to be entirely satis- 


factory. This objection no longer 
holds good, for a new strain has been 
developed that is lavender in color, 
considerably larger, and a much freer 
bloomer than the ordinary white. This 
is known as Lavender Queen. 

A single package of Lavender 
Queen seed will plant several rods of 


border. It germinates well, and should 
the plants come up too thick, they 
may be transplanted while still very 
tiny without checking their growth. 
They begin to blossom when not more 
than an inch or two in height and con- 
tinue to grow and to blossom with no 
care, except an occasional watering 
when the weather is dry, until frost, 
giving a mass of sweet-scented flowers. 
By all means, ‘plan to have this 
charming little annual in your next 
season’s garden. = 








Alyssum—Lavender Queen as a border plant 
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Climbing Roses do not Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have two climbing Roses; an Emily Gray and 
a Gruss an Teplitz; they are two years old. They 
have made a wonderful growth but not one bloom. 
Will they blossom next year? 

J. A. STERLING, (Ohio) 

Answer :—Sometimes a Rose is so busy 
establishing itself that it does not get 
around to blooming, and also, I am sorry 
to say, sometimes and without reason 
that any one of us can assign, good 
healthy plants simply do not bloom. I 
have never known difficulty to apply 
either to Gruss an Teplitz or Emily 
Gray; but it has been reported on Dr. 
W. Van Fleet. 

I would suggest that Mr. Sterling next 
year before growth gets going very fully, 
root-prune his plants, not harshly but 
so as to give the plant a little jolt in 
this way. That has sometimes proved 
efficacious. It can be managed by driv- 
ing a sharp spade down vertically around 
the plant, at least a foot away from the 
stem. 

J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Do Gladiolus Varieties 
Change Color? 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have been growing Gladiolus bulbs and their 
increase for several years. The pinks and light 
colors seem to disappear. Do the plants, in time, 
all revert to red? E. A. H., (Vt.) 

Answer:—The preponderance of red 
among your Gladioli is not due to rever- 
sion, but to the fact that some varieties 
are much stronger bulb-makers than 
others. Generally speaking, the reds 
have great vitality; they make quantities 
of new corms each season, and on the 
other hand, some of the choice light- 
colored sorts are not rapid propagators, 
and have a tendency to die out, which is 
increased if you weaken the bulb or corm 
by allowing the faded flower spike to re- 
main and form seed. This is quite dif- 
ferent from seed reproduction, which 
does vary greatly if the type is not fixed 
by careful breeding. A continual in- 
crease in red varieties is usually noted 
in ordinary garden culture of the Gladi- 
olus, where plots are not labeled and dug 
separately. 

—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Gladiolus Bulbs do not Bloom 


To THE EpIToR:— 


Will Gladiolus bulbs, full size, that produced no 
bloom in 1927, bloom in 1928? 


J. A. STERLING, (Ohio) 


Answer:—Your question cannot be 
answered definitely. Such bulbs may or 
may not bloom. The reason why they 
did not produce bloom this year will have 
a bearing on their ability to bloom the 
following year. Generally speaking, 
large bulbs which do not bloom lack 
Vitality, either from improper soil, or 
from lack of water at the correct time, 
or perhaps the bulbs are “old.” If the 
ulbs are “old” they may split uv into 
several bulbs in 1928 and may or may 
not bloom. In 1929 the divisions should 


bloom well if properly grown. 
In the above I have made some definite 


Queries and Answers ] 





statements which will perhaps be criti- 
cized by experienced growers. But 
have tried to answer the question briefly 
in a plain and clear way. 

If anyone has ideas and experience 
that they can submit, or results that 
have been tested, they may help many 
growers by writing about it in detail. 


MADISON COOPER 





Transplanting Pines and Cedars 


To THE EpitTor :— 


I wish to take up some Pine and Cedar trees. 
Will you kindly tell me about when to do this? 
They are about three to five and six feet tall and 
I want to insure good success with them. 


W. B. Rowe, (Conn.) 

Answer :—Evergreens are preferably 
transplanted as early in the Spring as 
the work can be done and as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. If practicable, 
take up a very large ball of earth with 
the trees, and all of the root system, or 
as much of it as practicable, as pruning 
when transplanting is not permissible 
with Evergreens, as it is with deciduous 
trees. 

If trees are taken up and set the same 
day, there is no reason why complete 
success should not be had. It should be 
unnecessary to state that a suitable place 
should be made for the trees and that 
similar soil conditions should be pro- 
vided. 

Anyone having further suggestions 
about the transplanting of Evergreens, 
will confer a favor by sending such to 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 

— (EDITOR) 





How to Prepare a Frame 
for Striking Cuttings 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have a coldframe which I desire to bring into 
use. What soil and other materials should I re- 
quire for cuttings and seeds? H. M. 

Answer :—The frame should be made 
up as follows: A layer of 3 ins. or 
4 ins. of broken brick and crocks as a 
drainage layer, covered with a layer of 
moss and a few leaves, 2 ins. to 3 ins. 
deep. This layer will prevent the sand 
and soil on top from trickling down into 
the drainage. The final layer should 
consist of sandy loam, which is rougher 
towards the bottom, becoming much finer 
towards the surface, and should be fin- 
ished off with a dressing of 2 ins. or 3 
ins. of sharp sand. The soil should be 
on an average from 6-8 ins. depth. This 
should prove quite suitable for raising 
cuttings and seeds. 


—(The Garden—English) 





Identifying Glads from a Mixture 


To THE EDITOR :-— 


For years I have been a Glad fan, and of all 
the flowers I have at my summer home, Glads 
have my preference and always have had. I have 
quantities of them, and always gloat ovér the 
beauties of the diversified colors and types. 

However, I have always planted mixed bulbs, 
and with just a lot of color, and take great de- 
light in giving visiting friends all that they care 
to take home; and my wife has the house filled 
with them during the blooming season. 

Have always made two or three settings each 
year so as to have late bloom. 
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A new interest impels me to want the names of 
varieties. With my Peonies and Phlox as well as 
my Roses, I am conversant with names; but my 
Glads have always been just Glads and no more. 

If I have any high grade named varieties in my 
mixture, I want to know. Can you advise me how 
to proceed, or must I just buy named ones and 
devote my attention to them? 


Cuas. P. FLEMING, (Conn.) 

Answer :—It is practically out of the 
question to identify varieties by color 
descriptions and even if photographs 
were available, the work would be dif- 
ficult. While an occasional variety could 
be identified in this way, the result would 
be quite out of proportion to the labor 
and effort expended. 


About all you can do is to buy named 
varieties, a few of a kind, and if you can 
get them to bloom at the same time as 
those in your mixture, you can identify 
varieties by direct comparison. This is 
the only safe way and even this is quite 
complicated and slow. However, it is 
about the only way you can do if you 
want the names of your favorites in the 
mixtures, and I take it this is your quest. 


And in this connection please note that 
it will not be necessary for you to buy 
the new and high-priced sorts as your 
mixture is doubtless almost entirely made 
up of the old and cheaper sorts. There 
are doubtless many favorites in your 
mixture which you will not be able to 
identify, being perhaps varieties which 
are now obsolete or seedlings which have 
never had a name; and if I may be so 
sarcastic, I will make the remark that 
you will find that some of these favorites 
of yours that you cannot identify are 
probably superior to some of the new 
things which are boosted and boasted 
and sell at high prices. 

But I am not criticising the fine new 
things which are coming out each year. 
I am only criticising the idea that many 
growers do not know good quality when 
they see it, and that they put some things 
on the market which are of little or no 
intrinsic, artistic, or practical value. 


MADISON COOPER 





Care of Easter Lily after Blooming 


To THE EpDITOR :-— 

I have an Easter Lily bulb in bloom. Will you 
tell me how to care for it so it will bloom another 
year? Is it possible to put it outside in the 
ground and let it grow like hardy Lilies, or must 
I store it in a dry place for the Summer and 
start in the Fall? M. W. 

Answer :—When the Lilies have ceased 
blooming, leave the bulbs in the pots, 
giving full sun and plenty of water to 
keep them growing. As the weather be- 
comes warmer, plunge the pots outside; 
that is, sink in soil the depth of the pot, 
putting a shovelful of coal ashes in the 
bottom of the hole to keep earthworms 
out of the pot. Water regularly until 
about August, when growth will gradu- 
ally cease, and the leaves will become 
yellow and wither. Water should then 
be gradually withheld as the top dries off. 
When the stem is dead the pots should 
be stored in the cellar, where they will 
not dry out entirely, until it is time to 
pot again. 

In October shake the dry earth off the 
bulbs and put in clean pots. Suitable 
soil is two-thirds good loam and one-third 
well-rotted manure. Put broken crocks 
in the bottom of the pot for drainage, 
and set the bulb in the middle of the pot, 
with two inches of clear space above it; 
barely cover with soil. More soil is added 
later for the stem roots to run in. Keep 
the pot in a cool cellar, or plunged in 
a sheltered spot outside, covered with a 
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mulch, watering when needed, until roots 

are well formed, when it may be brought 

into the house. Success in blooming a 

seanee year depends on the vigor of the 
ulb. 

Lilium longiflorum, commonly called 
the Easter Lily, is not satisfactory out of 
doors in the Northern States. It is ten- 
der, and even when it survives the Win- 
ter it does not seem as permanent or 
long-lived as other garden Lilies. Lilium 
candidum, the Madonna Lily, is a very 
hardy and permanent variety with pure 
white flowers, smaller and more flaring 
in shape than the Easter Lily; this is 
often forced for Easter, and is extremely 
satisfactory in the garden. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Failure with Zinnias 


and Strawflowers 
To THE EpirTor :— 

Would like a little information about growing 
real Zinnias and Strawflowers. I have bought 
seeds of both, paying as much as one dollar a 
package for Zinnias advertised as Super-Giants 
and Peony-Giants, but at blooming time they were 
very small and had imperfect bloom. 

Seeds were planted in a rich clay soil. My 
Strawflowers behaved much the same. I have 


given them the best of care in natural growing 
conditions. 


Is there a secret in raising these flowers? I 
seem to have been stung three times at a dollar 
a package for Zinnias, but would like to try again. 
I know there are real perfect Zinnias and Straw- 
flowers as I have seen them on exhibition,—the 
Zinnias as large as Peonies. 

FRED REIGEL, (Iil.) 

Answer:—Many amateur gardeners 
and florists are rather too prone to blame 
the seeds if the results are inferior or 
mediocre. As a matter of fact, while 
seed is very important, failure to pro- 
duce satisfactory flowers is usually from 
improper growing conditions. 

In the present case it is altogether pos- 
sible that weather conditions during 1927 
were largely responsible for Brother 
Reigel’s failure with Zinnias and Straw- 
flowers. It may be that although the 
ground was rich in a way, that it was 
rather too hard and dry for the young 
plants, and at blooming time it is pos- 
sible that there was a scarcity of rain- 
fall. Other factors may have influenced 
the bad results obtained. 

It is best that amateur gardeners start 
with the common and cheaper varieties 
and thus demonstrate their gardening 
ability before investing too much in the 
higher priced, new, and rare sorts. 

If any readers have suggestions to 
offer on the subject mentioned above, 
space will gladly be given to same. 

' —( EDITOR) 





Araucaria excelsa 


To THE EDITOR :— 


A small Pine which I bought for Christmas had 
the enclosed label. It seems like a Spruce, is 
about 4 ft. high. Can I plant this outdoors in 
a sunny yard sometime during the Winter, when 
I can dig the ground? It is potted now. Can you 
tell from enclosed label what this is? 


E. L. B., (N.Y.) 

Answer:—The label sent read, 
“Arucaio Ex.,” evidently being written 
by some one unfamiliar with botanical 
names. The little tree was of course 
Araucaria excelsa or Norfolk Island 
Pine. This is probably the most prized 
of pot Evergreens; it is beautiful in color 
and shape, and is excellent for culture 
in window or greenhouse. It cannot be 
planted out in our latitude, but grows 
in the open in Southern Florida and 
some parts of California. It is a native 
of Norfolk Island, which is in the Pa- 
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cific, about 400 miles northwest of New 
Zealand. In its native home this Arau- 
caria grows to a height of 200 ft.; it is 
very resinous, and produces a heavy 
timber. 

Another Araucaria grown in green- 
houses here is A. imbricata, the Monkey 
Puzzle Tree, with scale-like foliage and 
a very odd contorted growth. This is 
native to the Andean sections of Chili, 
and was introduced to England in 1794; 
one of the original trees was still living 
at Windsor Castle about 40 years ago. 
There are several other varieties in 
Australia, all interesting and: of eco- 
nomic value, but not hardy here. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Hardwood Ashes Valuable 


To THE EDITOR :— 

During Fall and Winter I produce a large quan- 
tity of hardwood ashes, and I should like to know 
the best way of taking care of them for use as 
fertilizer. Should they be kept dry and under 
cover ? R. A. W., (Tenn.) 

Answer :—Keep the wood ashes under 
cover in a dry shed, to prevent their leach- 
ing. You will find these an excelient 
plant food, especially when used in con- 
junction with bone, for lawns, flower 
beds and borders, Roses, Carnations and 
other crops. 


C. W., (In Rural New-Yorker) 





Iris Questions 


To Tue EpItTor :— 


I have a large number of Irises in a border of 
shrubbery that have not been divided for the last 
four years. The shrubbery, evidently getting a 
little too large, has shaded the Irises too much. 
Upon digging I find large clumps of Iris eaten 
away by cutworms. What will remedy this trouble? 

How long do you suggest keeping an Iris border 
in the ground before digging and dividing? 


ARTHUR H. WILSON, (Penna.) 

Answer:—There is no remedy, so far 
as the Editor knows, under this condition 
with the cutworm problem. This perhaps 
results from the border being too near to 
sod or place where the cutworms prop- 
agate. Cutworms may be poisoned and 
caught, and this subject has been treated 
in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Irises, generally speaking, should be 
dug and divided every three years. Some 
varieties need not be divided until five 
er six years. Irises should not be planted 
too closely. 

— (EDITOR) 





Treatment for Glads after Digging 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Would like to know if there is some kind of a 
treatment for bulbs after they are harvested and 
dried to prevent dry rot in storage. 

I treat my bulbs before planting but do not 
know of anything to use during the period they 
are in storage. I store in boxes 4” high with 4” 
mesh wire for bottoms, and keep them in my 


cellar at ahout 45°. 
Frep REIGEL, (Ill.) 


Answer :—So far as I know there is 
no plan of treating Glad bulbs soon after 
digging, although there is a treatment 
that is used just before planting. Bulbs 
when first dug contain much moisture 
and any treatment would not penetrate 
enough to do much good. Does any 
reader know of any treatment as above 
suggested? 

The temperature of 45° and the method 
of storage seem to be O. K., and if the 
bulbs are well cured before placing in 
the cellar, results should be satisfactory 
without any special treatment. 


— (EDITOR) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general op 
special information will confer a favor on 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state. 
ment of facts and definite information is desireg 











QUESTIONS 


PRUNING GRUSS AN TEPLITZ ROSE 


Please advise through THE FL Low 
GROWER how to prune Gruss an Teplit, 
Rose bushes for bloom. I have four of 


these, three years old, and while they 
are very vigorous, they are shy of bloom, 
I find many others have the same trouble. 


C. W. ABELL, (Cen. N. Y.) 


SHRUBS OR TREES FOR BACKGROUND 
IN SHADY SITUATION 


Will someone help me to choose for 
Background in a shady piace, a Tree or 
Shrub which will be about twelve feet 
or more in height? The planting will be 
about twenty-five feet long, and I do not 
care whether it consists of small Trees or 
Shrubs, if they will grow in the shade, 


J. DRAPER, (Ont.) 


TRIMMING VIOLA CORNUTA 


Should Viola cornuta be sheared to the 
ground, or are only the old flower stems 
to be sheared? 


ALLEN T. ZIEGLER, (Penna.) 


GROWING FLOWERS UNDER GLASS 


A subscriber has written that he has 
a greenhouse and wants information 
about care and culture of Flowers for 
same. Suggestions as to what Flowers 
will do the best at the different seasons, 
their general care, the care of green- 
houses, etc., would prove useful. 


COLOR LOST IN HYDRANGEAS 


I have a blue Hydrangea, Gen. Vic De 
Vibraye. I repotted it in the Spring and 
now the flowers are white, with a pale 
green tinge. I also took a cutting of a 
blue Hydrangea, an outdoor shrub. Now 
the flowers are a pale pink. 

What can I do with the soil to have the 
blue flowers again? 


Mrs. Luoyp ALDRICH, ( Alta.) 


NAME OF “FLOWERING CURRANT” 


I wonder if anyone can tell me the 
name of a shrub called the “Flowering 
Currant” in England. The leaf re 
sembles the Currant but the blooms are 
pendant, and red. The only one I have 
ever seen was in our own garden, and 
was about eight feet in height and five 
feet in diameter. 


JANE SPOKES, (Penna.) 


FERTILIZER FOR DAHLIAS 


I would like to have some reader tell 
me what kind of fertilizer to use to get 
Dahlias to bloom. 


ALBION STINCHFIELD, (Ohio) 


RHODODENDRON AND HEMLOCK 
FROM CUTTINGS 


I have not seen any articles about how 
to propagate Rhododendrons. Can thesé 
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rown from slips or cuttings? I like 


be & ; 
s myself. é 
to Bro also like to know if Hemlock 


can be propagated or grown from small 


brancie(jefinite suggestions will be help- 


+ Mrs. JEAN H. BEAMISH, ( Mass.) 





TROUBLE WITH CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


i omeone please tell me what 
Bi Christmas Cactus buds fall off? 

I noticed white bugs and lice on the 
plant. Will someone please tell me what 
to do, as 1 would not like to lose the 
plant? ; ' , ‘ 

I would like to have full directions for 
taking care of plant properly. 

Mrs. JOHN SMOLARIZ, ( Wis.) 


ASTERS ARE SMALL 


Here is an odd experience I had with 
Asters this season: 
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Our property borders a small lake and 
when we moved in, it was a tangle of 
briars and wild Grapes. The soil is 
black but heavy. 

This Spring I sowed Aster seeds with- 
out having fertilized the bed the pre- 
vious Fall. They germinated slowly and 
when I transplanted them they seemed 
to stop growing and developed into dwarf 
plants about six inches high. Every 
plant produced flowers, but only small, 
although perfect ones. None were over 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
They were like Bachelor Buttons. 

Perhaps some reader can account for 
this. 

“THE FLOWER BACHELOR” 


CANDIDUM (MADONNA LILY) 


I have tried it in ordinary borders with 
good soil and sun; also on higher, dryer 
ground in lighter soil and with little 
water. In both cases I started with good 
large bulbs which begin growth, look 
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green and healthy, but before a tuft of 
any size has formed, growth seems to 
stop, dwindle, and finally disappear, to 
repeat the process each following season. 

In time the bulbs break up into smaller 
ones, and I divide them and reset. Would 
be very glad to learn how to succeed 
with them. 

Mrs. H. L. WILLIAMS, (Me.) 


POINSETTIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I have difficulty in getting my Poin- 
settia to form a perfect flower and the 
leaves turn yellow and drop off. Last 
Fall when it got too cold to keep it on 
the porch, it was brought into a south 
bedroom and kept there until it was too 
cold for it. The flowers were coming on, 
as I thought nicely, and I added stable 
manure mixed with garden soil so as to 
give color to the flowers. After we 
brought it into the dining room, the 
flowers came on all right for a while, 
but none of them were perfect. 








A French Cottage of Six Rooms” 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


O THIS six-room house, four on the 
first floor and two in the second, 
have been added vestibule, breakfast 
room, terrace, inglenook with gorgeous 
fireplace, closets in profusion. 
Going over the plans we find countless 
For example, there 


details of interest. 





Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc_—Home Plan No. 6-B-27 


is a first-story bedroom and toilet, a 
grade entrance, coat closet in vestibule, 
three linen closets. 

The living room, dining room and 
kitchen occupy a position which is de- 
tached from the first-story bedroom. 
The separation of kitchen and dining 
room, by the breakfast alcove is an 
arrangement which has its particular 
advantage in that the kitchen is wholly 
set apart from the living quarters. The 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
Swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the Amcrican Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 


government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


operations of the scullery as to noise 
and odor must pass two doors before they 
get to the living room and dining room. 
The placement of the dining alcove 
makes of this feature, which has come 
to be the standard equipment of the 
small house, a somewhat more formal 
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affair than the usual dining space that 
appears as part of the kitchen proper. 
Yet its convenience in the place given 
it in this plan is practically as direct as 
though it were located in the kitchen 
itself. It will certainly be a far pleas- 
anter place to dine. 

The interesting details are not confined 
to the plan alone. Perhaps the prospec- 
tive home builder is more inclined often 
to give the exterior of the house his most 
direct attention. In this case there is 
much that will reward study. 

If one views the house from the point 
of view only of its massing, disregarding 
the play of materials, seeing only the 
wall forms and the way in which they 
blend together, he will find here balance. 
The picturesque qualities do not come 
from disorder, parts are not placed or 
given shapes without any thought of the 
way they will relate to all the rest of 
the house. It is a picture of orderliness, 
which, like the plan, is a product of the 
architect’s genius to translate crude ma- 
terials into enduring beauty. 

There is a contrast of materials here 
which lend vivacity from color and tex- 
ture as well—plastered walls, variegated 
tile roof, brick insets about the doorway, 
iron bound door. The bricks at the stoop 
and at the window sills, as well'as those 
capping the chimney stack, complete a 
variety which is completely bounded by 
good taste. 


Construction: Hollow tile walls, ex- 
terior finish stucco, brick trim. Window 
frames may be of metal if desired. 

Lot size: Forty-five feet. 

Designed to face: East or south. 
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We have furnace heat and it may be 
that this has caused the leaves to drop. 
Only about half the leaves remain on the 
plant. 

It is in a north window and the sun 
does not reach it, but the plant seems 
to be healthy and grows well. 

From past experience, it seems to me 
as though the heat and the sunlight were 
not correct for the plant. ; 

Any suggestions will be appreciated. 


Mrs. W. O. THOMPSON, (Ohio) 


PROPAGATING SEDUM SIEBOLDI 


I would like to know how to propagate 
Sedum sieboldi, its natural divisions are 


so slow. 
JANE SPOKES, (Penna.) 


CRICKETS IN GREENHOUSE 


I have a small greenhouse, 11 x 24, 
attached to my garage with hot water 
heat. I am troubled with crickets eating 
plants as soon as they show above the 
ground. Recently had a nice tray full 
of Pansy plants about one-half inch 
high,—crickets in one night cut them all 
off close to the ground. How can I ex- 
terminate them? 

E. C. ANDERSON, (Penna.) 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT CHRISTMAS 
CACTUS 


Will some reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER who has been successful with 
the Christmas or Crab Cactus, tell me 
the best treatment after blooming? 
Should the plant be fed before taking 
new growth for the next year, or should 
the plant be treated as semi-dormant? 

Can anyone tell me why many buds 
while small, dropped off? Does it indi- 
cate too much water or too much heat, or 
over-feeding? I have never had so many 
buds, but comparatively few came into 


flower. 
E. S. C. Potrer, (N.Y.) 


WHY IS THE FUSCHIA OUT OF DATE? 


Years ago, Fuchsias were a favorite 
house plant and could be found in many 
homes in bloom almost all Winter, but 
now they are never seen as house plants. 
Is there any particular reason? Or is it 
simply that they belong to a mid-vic- 
torian period which is out of fashion at 


present? 
E. S. C. Potter, (N.Y.) 


CYCLAMEN SEED DOES NOT GERMINATE 


I have had trouble in getting Cyclamen 
seed to germinate. Have tried twice and 
waited a month the first time and much 
longer the next, but did not get one 
seedling. 

Mrs. J. D. McCASKILL, ( Miss.) 


FLOWERS FOR WINTER BLOOM 


The flowers I care most for are those 
which bloom between November and 
March. Will some reader tell me of their 
favorites for Winter bloom? 


Mrs. J. D. McCASsKILL, (Miss.) 


CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 


A question asked in the March (1927) 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER has not 
been answered; about growing Cyclamen 
from seed. 

Another reader in Minnesota, at this 
time, wants to know about it. Informa- 
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tion as to when to sow the seed, and 
how to handle the seedlings, and whether 
to grow in shade or sun is some of the 
information wanted. 

— (EDITOR) 


TROUBLE WITH PERENNIAL CARNATIONS 


Perhaps one of your readers can tell 
me the trouble with my perennial Car- 
nations. The clumps are very thrifty 
but have little or no bloom. I am upset 
enough with them to try anything, even 
planting them upside down. 


U. D., @. C.) 


PLANTS FOR STORE WANTED 


We want to get a plant or two for 
our store, and we want something fancy 
and showy. Can you advise us what to 
get and where to get it? 

Could also use a fancy hanging plant 
of some kind. 

H. C. RopsauM, (S. Dak.) 
EpDIToR’s NOTE:— 

I suggested to Mr. Robsahm a Boston 
Fern as being one of the most suitable 
plants, and this he can doubtless get 
from his local florist. Can any one sug- 
gest other plants; also a hanging plant? 


INEXPENSIVE PLANT LABELS WANTED 


Seeing an article in THE FLOWER 
GROWER about zinc plant labels has 
proven expensive for me. I went to 
town and bought the wire and zine and 
emery cloth; then when I went to get the 
platinum ink, the druggist told me that 
it would cost three dollars or more, so 
I put my wire and zinc away much dis- 
gusted. 

As my garden is just a small one it 
would not pay me to get the steel stamp- 
ing letters. I wish there was a simple 
way to make labels that would last a 
year or longer. 

I have tried the painted labels; and the 
celluloid ones with clear celluloid cover; 
they last longer but are expensive. 

Can anyone inform me of any ink that 
I can use to write on zinc labels which 
will stand the weather and not be ex- 
pensive? 

Mrs. FreD J. Prow, (Ind.) 


EREMURUS HIMALAICUS OR GIANT ASPHODEL 


Can anyone tell me how to germinate 
the seeds of this plant? 

I know that it requires a long time, a 
year or more. 

The bulbs or roots are very scarce and 
expensive, so I have tried for several 
years to start seeds, a few at a time in 
many different ways, but have never suc- 
ceeded in setting a singie sprout. 

Would be glad to know if others have, 
and how they did it. 

Mrs. H. L. WILLIAMS, (Me.) 


APHIS ON PELARGONIUMS 


I have several Pelargonium plants 
which I started last Fall and on which 
there is a white insect like a plant louse. 
What shall I do to destroy these? I have 


tried nicotine. 
C. A. DIEHL, (Penna.) 
EDITOR’s NOTE:— 

Various nicotine solutions are recom- 
mended for plant lice but effective ap- 
plication is difficult, as the underside of 
the leaf where the Aphis works, is diffi- 
cult to reach. 

Can any of our friends offer sugges- 
tions in connection with the particular 
plant above mentioned? 


Calcium, xy 
March, ie 


ANSWERS 


STRATIFYING SEEDS—PROPAGATING BY 
CUTTINGS . 


Answering C. M. Austin, (Ohio); 

Stratifying seeds, such as Nuts and 
hard seeds, of certain trees and Shrubs 
is done by putting the seeds in flats out. 
doors over Winter. 

First, a layer of sand is placed on the 
bottom of the flat, then a layer of seeds 
then another layer of sand, and one of 
the seeds and so on, until the flat is 
filled. It is then placed outdoors where 
it will alternately freeze and thaw, thus 
causing the seeds to break open. In the 
Spring, the seeds may be sifted out ang 
planted in the ground or in pots. 


Dicentra spectabile may be multiplied 
by division as well as by root cuttings, 


Root cuttings of Anemone japonica 
should be cut into lengths of about one 
inch and a half and scattered over the 
soil, (using flats with light loam jp 
them). Cover them with half inch of 
sand or light loam and cover the flats 
with paper. When they have started 
growth a bit, transplant to other flats, 
leaving three to four inches each way, 


“THE FLOWER BACHELOR” (N.Y,) 


INOCULATION OF SWEET PEAS 


If Mr. Geo. H. Mitchell whose inquiry 
appears in the January FLOWER Grower 
will go to his local seed dealer and ask for 
inoculation for Sweet Peas, he will doubt- 
less get what he wants. Many of the 
larger seed houses also have it, but like 
all manufactured products, it is sold 
under different trade names. 


Another way of obtaining it is by gath- 
ering a small amount of soil from a field 
in which a similar Legume has been sue- 
cessfully grown. Many farmers are us- 
ing this method for field crops. It has 
been used in this vicinity with the best 
of results. They generally use about 
one-half peck of inoculated soil to each 
bushel of grain. It may be sown broad- 
east but best results are obtained by 
mixing thoroughly with the seed and 
drilling both together. 


This inoculated soil must be gathered 
on a cloudy morning. The heavier the 
clouds the better as the sunshine drives 
the bacteria into the soil and scatters it, 
but a dense, heavy atmosphere draws it 
to the surface and the top-soil may then 
be gathered into bags and used immedi- 
ately or stored in a cool, dark place until 
needed. 

Different classes of Legumes require 
different grades of inoculation. Vetch, 
Field and Garden Peas, Flat Winter 
Peas, and Sweet Peas are all one class, 
so the soil where one has been success; 
fully grown will inoculate soil for the 


others. 
WHY INOCULATE 


“Nitrogen, is the most costly of fertilizing de 
ments and in many respects the most important. 
The cheapest way of adding nitrogen to the soil 
is through the agency of legume crops. 

“The legume crops alone cannot add nitrogen to 
the soil, but they do provide in their root systems 
a workshop in which certain bacteria are 
to capture “free” nitrogen from the air that 
filters down through the uper soil and changes it 
into ‘fixed’ nitrogen compounds available for 
plant food. When the right kind of bacteria are 
present, they capture all the nitrogen needed 
the growing crop and store up a surplus besides 
which becomes available for future crops. 

“These nitrogen-fixing bacteria form nodule 
on the roots. Numerous large nodules indicate 
a good supply of bacteria. If there are no bat 
teria in the soil, no nodules will form and 
plants cannot get their nitrogen from the aif 
but must draw on the supply in the soil, thw 
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he soil instead of enriching it, and 


i t 
robbing ly a mediocre crop. 


i n 
Mesh different legume crop, or group of crops 


isti -pe of bacteria. This explains why 
has oanae grows a good crop of clover will not 
= grow good alfalfa, and vice-versa. — 
ag if the right bacteria are present, inocu- 
tion, with a fresh, pure culture, produces better 
= its insuring the most rapid and luxuriant 
= growth, the formation of the most nodules, 
oT he storing up of the largest supply of nitro- 
gen.”—(Livingston’s Seed Annual) 


Miss RuTH JaAcoBs, (Ind.) 


WHITE FLY 


Answering H. M. Billings, (Conn.) : 

You did not do a good job with your 
spray on the white fly or yqu would tell 

ifferent story. 

. Stack leaf 40 will kill them, both be- 
fore they have developed wings and 
after; but the efficient way is to get in 
our work before they get their wings 
as at that time if the spraying is done 
thoroughly, there will be a one hundred 
per cent kill. 

One tablespoonful of the Black-leaf 
40 to a gallon of water with the spreader 
(whale oil soap) added will dispose of the 
white fly every time. 

After the wings are developed, they 
escape by flying to other places, while 
the spraying is being done, but if it hits 
them, it will kill them even at that time. 

Lux crystals dissolved seem to be just 
as good as whale oil soap as a spreader, 
and much more to be desired, as it smells 


nice. 
G. H. GORING, (Wash.) 


GOLDFISH IN POOL DURING WINTER 


In regard to leaving Goldfish in Pool 
over Winter: 

Here in Maryland we have a Pool 
thirty inches deep, six feet by three feet, 
with a stone bottom. We always leave 
the Fish in the Pool, and a few years 
ago, the ice was more than a foot thick 
for more than a month and two or three 
inches for a much longer period. 

Even if the Fish freeze in the ice, and 
you can see them, they are all right, 
but if the ice is broken, the fish will be 
killed. 

We never lose a Fish from cold or 
lack of food. Sometimes we have lost 
them from Kingfishers feasting on them. 


VI0oLA LEE NAYLOR, (Md.) 


> 
TIME TO PLANT JAPANESE IRIS 


Answering Mrs. G. H. K. Mattison: 

Japanese Iris may be planted in either 
Spring or Fall, but I have found those 
I planted about September first have 
shown best results. If planted in the 
Spring, the plants should not be allowed 
to bloom as they need all the strength. 


Mrs. LEIA M. Bacuw, (Ill.) 


SPANISH IRIS—PERUVIAN DAFFODILS 


For the last few years many of the 
growers are listing Spanish Iris, espe- 
cially Western growers. 

We have had Peruvian Daffodils for 
years. We have had no trouble in having 
them bloom and they are a beautiful 
sight with from five to eight lovely lily- 
like blooms to a stem. We give them 
no special ground, but take them up in 
the Fall after the first frost, and put 
them out in the Spring after danger of 
freezing is over. Bulbs are stored in 
tubs covered with sand so they do not 
dry out. I was told not to cut off foliage 
but let it dry on the bulbs. 


Mrs. Le.ia M. Bacu, (IIl.) 


GERANIUMS DO NOT BLOOM 


Answering L. S. Scheindlinger, (Pa.) 
January issue: 


In nine cases out of ten the reason 
Geraniums fail to flower satisfactorily 
(or not at all) in the house, is that they 
are kept too moist at the root. Keeping 
the soil constantly damp will give you 
plenty of rich foliage carried on strong 
succulent shoots but very few flowers. 


Outdoor Geraniums are always seen at 
their best during the long dry periods; 
partial dryness at the root outdoors as 
well as in the home develops a firm, 
shorter jointed growth which will pro- 
duce flowers rather than leaves. Keep 
your plants moderately dry at all times; 
this means letting them dry out tolerably 
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well between waterings, but not to keep 
them dust dry. 

As a fertilizer, there is nothing better 
than an occasional light topdressing of 
fine bone. Avoid nitrogenous foods which 
simply cause a soft, rank growth which 
will produce foliage at the expense of 
flowers. Give full sunshine and do not 
keep plants in too warm a room. In 
greenhouses, 50° at night gives the best 
results in Winter. 


WILLIAM N. Cralc, (Mass.) ‘ 


INOCULATING SWEET PEA SEED 
In reply to George H. Mitchell, On- 
tario: 
There are various “inoculating cul- 
tures” for Sweet Peas on the market, 





Little Lessons in Pruning 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ie and shrubs are pruned to 


check surplus growth, increase 

fruitfulness, size of fruit and 
flowers; and to control their growth, 
as with dwarf trees. 

Pruning the Rose: I shows a Rose- 
bush, (hybrid perpetual,) and _ its 
pruning. Cut back all the strong wood 
to four or five buds, C, and use the 
prunings A, as cuttings. 

B shows point of fall pruning, when 
the bushes are just headed back 
enough to prevent snow breaking the 
branches, and to remove green, half 
ripened wood. 

Pruning the Lilac: 8. Cut back all 
weak wood to strong buds, remove old 
seed pods, and shorten back the new 
wood to about half its length, de- 
pending on its strength. The diagram 
will give a very good idea how to do 
this. 


Pruning the Pear: 2. Cut back 
the new wood about half its length, to 
buds pointing outwards; and cut out 
all cross branches. Old fruit spurs are 
reduced, 4, when they get too large. 
Fruit buds of the Pear vary in dif- 
ferent varieties. 3 shows this. 

Currants and Gooseberries: 7. 
Head in the new wood about two- 
thirds its Jength for large fruit; and 
spur back side shoots to two buds, E. 
Cut out very weak wood, and cross 
branches. 5 shows how the fruit buds 
develop. Red and White Currants are 
pruned same way, but black Currants 
are produced on spurs, 6, and are 
pruned by a system of renewal. That 
is, all wood is cut out when four years 
old and replaced by new; this being 
done gradually, young wood being se- 
lected to replace the old, in pruning 
each season. 
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many of which may be found in the 
general supply departments of the an- 
nual seed catalogues. 

Last year was my first experience in 
the use of inoculating cultures and I 
think it pays well. I had two rows of 
Sweet Peas at right angles to each other, 
one was inoculated while the other was 
not. Each did fairly well yet there was 
a vast difference in favor of the inocu- 
lated row. Such a riot of bloom you 
never saw and the blooming season was 
much longer, there being numerous flow- 
ers on that row when Jack Frost made 
his first appearance, late as he was. 

To inoculate with the culture I used 
is a very simple task. The Peas must be 
soaked a few hours in warm water or in 
a very warm room. The culture is then 
applied, and, after a short time, the 
Peas are planted. 


ALIDORE CASSIDY HUFFMAN, (Ind.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN ONTARIO 


In answer to P. W. Winn, page 592, 
December FLOWER GROWER: 


Mr. Winn does not mention in what 
section of Ontario he is living, but grow- 
ing hardy Chrysanthemums in the Ni- 
agara district is quite satisfactory. It 
is, of course, advisable to grow only the 
hardier and earlier blooming sorts, and 
any offered by local nurseries are sure to 
be satisfactory. It is best to divide each 
Spring and plant in a sunny and fairly 
sheltered situation; the soil should be 
quite rich. Otherwise, treat as you 
would any hardy perennials, giving an 
occasional watering with liquid manure. 

Last Fall (1927) was unusual and we 
had a wonderful display in all the gar- 
dens that grew them, but ordinarily it 
is necessary to pick a good many when 
the buds are beginning to open. They 
come out beautifully in the house. They 
winter best if covered with only a light 
covering, say their own stems and if 
they are planted somewhere where water 
does not lie on them. 


(Miss) M. E. CARROLL, (Ont.) 


HORSE MANURE—PANSY SEEDLINGS 


Below is answer to question on page 
487, Oct. 1927, FLOWER GROWER, relative 
to horse manure and Pansy seedlings. 

Horse manure is good for clay soil. 
However, shavings, especially of pine, 
tend to produce acidity in the soil and 
have very little fertilizing value, though 
they improve the physical condition of 
a soil inclined to be heavy. The appli- 
cation of lime would neutralize the 
acidity and also further improve the 
physical condition of the clay soil, as 
well as liberate natural fertility from the 
soil itself. 

Long thin-stemmed Pansy seedlings 
may be caused by insufficient sunlight, 
crowding, excessive moisture, lack of 
aeration in the soil, too much nitrogenous 
fertilizer, etc. Stocky plants may be 
grown by correcting whatever of the 
above conditions that exist. Soil drain- 
age and transplanting stimulate a 
greater root system which makes stocky 


plants. 
Geo. S. Bircu, (N. J.) 


HOW APHIDS PROPAGATE 


Below is answer to question,—“How do 
Aphids propagate?” 

Aphids winter in eggs which hatch 
about the time that apple buds show 
silvery and at this time are most easily 


destroyed, usually with nicotine sulphate, 
which is most effectively applied before 
am leaves come out, either by spray or 
ip. 

The method of propagation is most un- 
usual and quite interesting. Those 
hatching in the Spring and Summer are 
all females which give birth to living 
young. Late in the Summer or Fall a 
partial brood of males appear and breed- 
ing precedes the laying of the eggs which 
winter over and give rise in the Spring 
to the early broods or females which in 
turn bear living young. 

Their propagation is the most rapid 
known in plant or animal kingdom, and 
if unmolested by their natural enemies 
and disease they would soon cover the 
face of the earth. 

A very interesting sidelight on their 
life history is the part played by the 
large black Ants, which are sometimes 
spoken of as the nurses of the plant 
lice, (aphids.) The latter are sometimes 
spoken of as the Ants’ milk cows. The 
Aphids, especially under favorable con- 
ditions, suck more plant juice than they 
can make use of and the overflow exudes 
through little hollow projections from 
the rear of their bodies. This is a sweet 
substance commonly called honey-dew, 
and may be seen dropping from infested 
trees. This seems to be quite a delicacy 
to the Ants which in turn transport the 
Aphids to tender tips of other growing 
plants and thus spread the pest. Ants 
sometimes take the Aphids under ground 
to winter over. This is an example of 


mutual cooperation in the insect world; 
and is not encouraging to the complete 
destruction of the pest. 


Geo. S. Bircn, (N. J.) 


IDENTITY OF LILIES 


In the November FLOWER GROWER, 
page 537, Lenore Blackford asks for 
identification of a Lily. 

I am pretty sure that this is Lycoris 
squamigera, (Amaryllis Halli.) I have 
about 50 of them and find them perfectly 
hardy. They multiply rapidly and need 
to be reset about every three years or 
they will fail to bloom. 


Mrs. PHILIP BASTIAN, (N.Y.) 


SPANISH IRIS AND SIBERIAN IRIS 


In this department of the December 
issue, Miss Williams inquires about 
Spanish Iris. 

This is not the same as Siberian Iris, 
as the Spanish Iris is grown from bulbs 
which are rather small and planted like 
Tulips. 

We planted 100 Spanish Iris this Fall 
and 100 Dutch Iris. Having never seen 
the Dutch Iris in bloom, naturally we 
look forward eagerly to the coming of 
Spring. 

ALICE M. POMEROY 


SPANISH IRIS IN OREGON 


Elizabeth J. Williams, (N.Y.) asks in 
the December number about Spanish Iris. 

We grow it here in the West and I 
know several growers who offer it. 
Whether it is hardy enough for general 
outdoor culture in N. Y. is doubtful, 
though it might possibly be if one un- 
derstood just how to handle it. Spanish 
Iris is not the same as Iris sibirica at 
all, though the blooms are somewhat the 
same shape, the roots are very different, 
the former having a bulb something like 
the Narcissus, and it seems to thrive 
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under the same conditions, but the Trig 
sends up its stiff grass-like spears of 
foliage in the Fall here, and they g 
there all Winter several inches high 
have scarcely seen them injured during 
the coldest spells. I do not recal] their 
tips turning yellow, as I have seen 
Narcissus foliage. I think they like our 
very dry Summers, after blooming in 
June, to ripen the bulbs, for they grow 
and multiply very rapidly here and are 
sure bloomers. 

Where the Summer season is wet, ] 
think they should be taken up and dried 
off in Summer and set out again in 
October. 

Mrs. A. I. C. BLACK, (Ore) 


A GOOD DAHLIA 


R. C. Egnor wants the six best me. 
dium-priced show Dahlias. 

Though I cannot tell him six, I cap 
tell him the one I have found the best 
and that is W. W. Rawson. It is a bean. 
tiful thing, always perfect. I haye 
grown it for years. White with a wash. 
ing of color on the edges, I would. not 
try to tell what color, but this Dahlia js 


all right. 
Mrs. A. I. C. BLACK, (Ore.) 


BLASTING OF BUDS OF DOUBLE WHITE 
NARCISSUS 


Answering question about Narcissus 
buds blasting: 

I believe this trouble is due somewhat 
to location. I have thousands of Narcis- 
sus of all types planted in a grove where 
they are in deep shade from May 165th 
to falling of the leaves in late September, 
This provides some uniformity of mois- 
ture and protection from winds. Nearly 
all the buds develop into perfect flowers 
and the stems are very often two feet 


in length. 
R. V. PICKETT, (Colo.) 


FRAGRANT LIGHT-PINK PEONIES 


In answer to L. S. Scheindlinger, 
(Penna.) for a fragrant light-pink 
Peony: 

I think Sarah Bernhardt has the most 
fragrance of any light or medium pink. 


Mrs. B. E. CLARK, (Minn.) 


TO PRODUCE COLOR IN HYDRANGEAS 


A subscriber, in the December issue, 
asked what would make pink and blue 
Hydrangea blooms. Red clay will grow 
pink ones, and a box of bluing poured 
around the roots and covered with soil 
will produce the blue ones. Each water- 
ing will increase the color. 


Mrs. O. H. STARNES, (Ga.) 


PRUNING ROSES 


In reply to Miss L. B., (Mo.): 

You cut your Gruss an Teplitz and 
Frau Karl Druschki back too far. They 
should not be pruned back more than 
five or six inches. If these are pruned in 
the Fall, do not prune the new w 
much or you will ruin the bloom for the 
following Spring. This is likely what 
you did last year. 

J. R. D., (N. J.) 


TO GET MAXIMUM LILAC BLOOM 


Too heavy cutting of branches with 
Lilac blooms will remove the wood which 
is to branch and then bear the next yeat. 
In fact, only the actual bloom stems of 
soft fiber should be cut if maximum 
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+, desired year after year. Re- 
ni all faded bloom before the seed 


m. 
ee ail sprouts from the roots cut 


a very few to keep the bush 
ra oe. A mass of sprouts around 
the pase reduces the amount of bloom. 
Lilacs like rich soil, a mulch of rotten 
manure a foot away from the base, and 
covering several square feet will increase 
the amount of bloom. 

If budded Lilacs are grown, all sprouts 
from below the bud union must of course 


d. 
— EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 


LILY SEED DOES NOT GERMINATE 
Answering Mrs. Grace Geschke, (N. 


oH the seed referred to ripened in the 

ods on the plants, are allowed to cure 
for 30 days or longer, and show the life 
germ in them, they should germinate 
without trouble. : ; 

I plant Regale Lily seed in flats con- 
taining three inches of German Peat 
Moll (peat moss); sift a quarter of an 
inch of peat moss on the seed; keep the 
peat damp; and cover with glass until 
the seeds germinate; which is usually 
three to four weeks. Remove the glass 
and grow on for one year in flats, al- 
though they could be removed and lined 
out in rows outside. 

I planted two ounces of Regale Lily 
seed as above described, October 29th and 
81st. On November 8th, 10 days after, 
the seedlings were pushing through the 


at. 

January 21st the seedlings were the 
size of a small Pea. They start their 
second cycle of growing in February and 
a few of the bulblets will bloom this 
Fall. 

Lily seedlings started in German peat 
require no fertilization, and are not sub- 
ject to damping off as readily as those 
grown in leaf mould and sand. 


I failed to mention that the seedlings 
above referred to, were carried along in 
a greenhouse. If a greenhouse is not 
available, the seed should be held over 
until early Spring and planted in shal- 
low boxes and kept by a window where 
they get the benefit of as much light as 


possible. 
R. O. R., Jr., (Ala.) 


VARIOUS LILY QUESTION ANSWERED 


Reply to J. W. Likins, (Ore.,) page 
592, December issue: 

The Lily is a flower which is easily 
grown and propagated but its cultivation 
is not always attended with success. 

There are four general ways of propa- 
gation: 

First, by seed; second, by bulb division; 
third, by stem propagation; and fourth, 
by scale propagation. A fifth may be 
added when considering the Easter Lily, 
that of reproduction from cuttings. 
However, what is said will apply par- 
ticularly to the Madonna Lily as being 
a representative of the Lily family. In 
the main, what is true of the Madonna 
Lily is true of other members of the 
genus Lilium. 

_ Seed may be secured from any re- 
liable seed company. However, one may 
secure their own seed by hand pollina- 
tion—that is—by taking the pollen from 
one plant and placing it on the pistil of 
a flower of another or the same plant. 
The pollen from the Easter Lily may 
be used to pollinate the Madonna Lily if 


desired—the true Madonna Lily being 
the result. 

The raising of the seed in Oregon may 
be a bit more difficult because of a shorter 
season. However, this may be accom- 
plished by cutting the flower stems and 
allowing the seed to mature inside by 
placing the stems in water. 

The seed may be sown indoors in any 
good garden or greenhouse soil during 
December and January, and the plants 
will be ready to place out-of-doors April 
15th to May first. Seed will germinate 
in from 25 to 30 days. Seed may be 
also sown out-of-doors in early Spring. 
Winter planting will save valuable time 
and give stronger plants. 

These are the main facts about propa- 
gation from seed. 

In propagation from bulbs, be sure 
your soil is well-drained. The bulb 
should be placed about six inches below 
the soil level. In order to be sure of 
good drainage, a layer of coarse gravel 
may be placed about eight inches below 
the soil level and about two inches of 
soil added before planting the bulbs. 


The soil should be a good friable gar- 
den soil, never clay. A moderate amount 
of lime may be used to advantage when 
necessary. 

A good commercial fertilizer or sheep 
manure may also be used. Too much 
care may spoil your chances of success 
as the average Lily and especially the 
Japanese Auratum will not stand for 
coddling or pampering. 

Do not have the Lily in a shaded place 
or bordering shrubs. Keep the bed free 
from weeds by pulling—not hoeing. The 
bulbs should not be molested for at least 
two years. 

When the bulbs are to be stored they 
should be kept in a cool dry place with 
sufficient ventilation. 

The proper time for harvesting should 
be after the stem is dried. However, if 
the bulb is to be used for the next sea- 
son’s bloom, it should be dug as soon as 
past its blooming stage as it is necessary 
that the leaf rosette should be formed 
before Winter sets in. 

The propagation by scales naturally 
follows digging the bulbs. Remove the 
outer fleshy scales from the bulbs and 
plant them in sand, there to incubate 
and produce bulblets which are then 
planted in the open so as to produce the 
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leaf rosette before cold weather. 

Do not apply water to the incubating 
bed except by the use of a small hand 
sprayer and then sparingly. This pro- 
cess may also be carried on during the 
Winter and the bulblets will then be 
ready for spring planting. 

The fourth method is by the use of the 
flower stalk cut while green to a length 
of from 15 to 18 inches, from the ground. 
With a slight pull and twist, separate it 
from the bulbs. 

The stems are then placed in dry sand 
and left until the bulblets begin to show 
tiny roots. The bulblets should then be 
planted as were those from the scales. 
With the Easter Lily, the bulblets will 
be formed on the stem if deep planting of 
the bulb is resorted to. 


J. F. SELLECK, (Mich.) 


CULTURE OF ISMENE CALATHINA 


Answer to A. M. Jackson, November 
issue, page 518: 

1—This bulb wants to be very ripe 
and large when harvested. For size, it 
should be grown in richest nitrogenous 
soil, full sun, with plenty of water, and 
wood ashes as top-dressing. No small 
bulb ever blooms. 

2—Good large bulbs have long roots 
the size of a lead pencil going down 
vertically a foot. In September or 
October, (later if the weather permits,) 
dig carefully, keeping as many of the 
roots on the bulb as possible. The more 
roots are kept which remain alive over 
Winter, the larger and better the flower- 
ing next year. Don’t allow tops to 
freeze; dig before killing frost, keep all 
foliage on as well as roots, and hang 
in airy shed to dry out slowly. 

3—Keep hung up in frost-free cold 
cellar all Winter; hang to a rafter by 
foliage. 

4—About May 25th, take outdoors, 
trim off dead foliage, plant shallow, in 
rich sunny ground. Bulbs large enough 
to bloom at all will send up flower bud in 
two to three weeks (perhaps less with 
individual bulbs having many roots 
which lived from previous year). Can’t 
have too much heat and water in the 
growing season, if you look for large 
flowers—big Amaryllis-like things on 
two-foot stems. 

5—Old bulbs do not die, but live and 
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bloom yearly when they once begin. Un- 
der rich feeding a bulb will live to be 
as big as the largest orange, and have 
7 to 8 flowers on a cluster. Next year 
after such a climax, it will split up and 
omit bloom for one year; thereafter, the 
parts carry on the blossoming as sepa- 
rate units. 
E. S. JOHNSON, (Penna.) 


CUTTING SUCKERS FROM LILACS 


In reply to Mrs. 
(Ala.): 

We find it better to cut off suckers on 
the Lilacs as they take the strength from 
the main tree, which is the same as on a 
fruit tree. 


James H. Lane, 


J.R. D., (N. J.) 


PLANTS FOR PERENNIAL BORDER 


Mrs. A. S. Smith, (So. N. Y.) wants 
to know what to plant in a perennial 
border. 

It is hard to say when one has not 
seen the border, but I can give a list 
of the best-flowering subjects. For the 
back, use MHollyhocks, Cosmos, Mate 
Asters, and Dahlias. Next use Hardy 
Phlox, Delphiniums, Rudbeckia specio- 
sum, Spiraea in different varieties, and 
Funkia for foliage effect. 

I would advise a few biennial plants 
such as Sweet William, Zinnias, Gail- 
lardia, Coreopsis, and Foxgloves, if there 
is a shady place at the back. 


FRANK PATERSON, (N.Y.) 


CANNAS FROM SEED 


A reader, some months ago, asked 
about a way to sprout Canna seed. We 
have found the following method very 
good: 

Place seeds in a glass or cup and pour 
warm water on them. Water should not 
be boiling hot, but about as hot as you 
ean hold your hand in. Some of the 
seeds will “pop” and on examining you 
will find that shell is loose on end, and 
sprout can be seen. 

_Plant in pots, flats or wherever de- 
sired and in a few days, plants will be 
coming through the ground. Only a few 
will sprout at a time, and it is necessary 
to use warm water treatment a good 
many times before some will break the 
outer shell, although a number will 
sprout each time. 


Roy W. Huett, (Iowa) 


RED ANTS IN LAWN 


Replying to L. E. Hastings: 

To destroy any kind of Ants, any- 
where, scoop out a depression at the hole, 
wait until the Ants clear away the 
debris, then put a small amount of po- 
tassium cyanide in the depression and 
cover with a piece of board. Gasoline 
will do the same thing, but it will also 
kill all vegetation it comes in contact 
with. I should say that potassium 
cyanide is a virulent poison. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 


RED ANTS IN LAWN 


Answering L. E. Hastings, (Va.), 
about trouble from Red Ants in lawn: 

Here is my remedy for Red Ants on 
Pansies: 

Sodium Fluoride powder dusted in and 
about their holes and runways will kill 
great numbers. This chemical is cheap 
and purchasable at any drug store. A 
small sponge moistened with sweetened 
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water will collect swarms of Ants. Then 
sprinkle them with the powder and it 
will destroy them. 
I am “A Lover of THE FLOWER 
GROWER.” 
Mrs. J. E. BANNISTER, (Calif.) 


GROWING ISMENE CALATHINA 


For the information of A. M. Jackson, 
(Penna.), November issue: 

I have grown Ismene calathina for sev- 
eral years, planting them with shrubbery 
out in the open garden, and under the 
same conditions as I grow Glads. I grow 
several hundreds of them each year. 
They never fail to bloom. If planted 
about June first, they generally bloom 
in about 15 days. 

C. F. Heacy, (Ind.) 


WHITE DECORATIVE DAHLIA 


H. C. Armstrong, (Ill.), wants to know 
of a white decorative Dahlia like Jersey 
Beauty. We grow one here named 
Mephistopheles, which is a pure white 
and has the symmetrical arrangement of 
Jersey Beauty, but I don’t see it adver- 
tised in catalogues, so it may be a local 
variety. 

FRANK PATERSON, (N.Y.) 


GOLDFISH IN LILY POOL 


I would like to answer the questions of 
A. A. Middaugh, (Ohio) in the January 
issue. 

A Lily pool should be in the full sun; 
the hotter the sun and Summer, the more 
blooms you will have. Five years ago, 
I bought four or five Goldfish about five 
inches long. These were not nfated, but 
just caught at random. That year they 
hatched about forty little Fishes. The 
next year, I put them all in the pool, 
but did not get a single new Fish. You 
should know that the female Fish lays 
the eggs, then the male comes along and 
fertilizes them. Also that the Fish are 
very fond of these eggs, and unless pre- 
vented, will eat them. This is what 
happened the second year. 

Last year, I had a lot of moss in the 
pool on which they deposited their eggs. 
I also made “fish nests” out of a small 
handful of excelsior which I tied around 
the middle with one end of .a_ stout 
string, the other end of which I tied 
to a stick which I stuck in the ground 
at the edge of the pool. You can see 
these eggs on the moss and excelsior, 
and when this happened, I removed them 
to a tub of water where they hatched 
out. 

It is very interesting to see these Fish 
grow. They fed on the microscopic 
animals in the water. We always use 
water from the cistern, or the fresh rain- 
water, for our Fish, as chemicals in the 
city water kill the Fish. 

Fish need very little food. I feed mine 
crackers and oatmeal. They are very 
easily tamed and my Fish always eat out 
of my hand. They can hear and all I 
have to do is to wiggle my finger in 
the water a few seconds and they are 
there to answer the “Dinner bell.” If 
I hold my thumb and forefinger under 
the water in the shape of a hoop, I have 
one big Fish who will swim back and 
forth through and thinks it is great fun. 

During Winter, Fish like cold water. 
Last Winter when I drained my pool, 
we put the Fish in a wooden tub on the 
back porch where they stayed all Winter, 
with the exception of two or three nights 
when it was very cold. Sometimes the 
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WATER LI eS 
en from America’s laroose a 
S| quatic Gardens, 75 varieties. 
| Rich colors, delicate fra. 
grance. Plant from April to 
end of August. Big, hard 
roots guaranteed. Send ter 
| Catalog NOW. 
4 SHAW 


ww. B. 
Aquatic Gardens, Dept. £ 
Kenilworth, Washington, D.c 
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Real Dahlia Bargains — 


Members of this Exchange who grow fine 
Dahlias for pleasure always have more tubers 
than they can piant or exchange with one an. 
other. We offer these surplus tubers, of well 
known varieties, at very attractive prices, Send 
for our bargain price list. 


NATIONAL FLORAL EXCHANGE 
Post Office Box 195 - Philadelphia, Pa, 


— | 


What ” 
Makes D 
a Good : 
It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have It. 

Compiete sample line for the asking. 

THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 



































NUNIVERSAL SHEAR 


FOR PRUNING 
Will cut sheet metal, li. 
noleum, fibre, heavy fab- 
ries, cardboard, wire and 
other odds and ends. 9” 
long, nickel plated, good 
tool steel blades. JOHN R. HOGAN 








Blue Spruces 


Grow Your Own 
100 “‘Babies”’ for less than cost of one specimen, 
Send for Price List 


POMEROY BLUE SPRUCE GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 


Free Garden Book 


Planning a garden is next to the joy of eat- 
ing what you raise in it. You'll find my New 
1928 Free Garden Book will make of your 
planning a pleasant pastime—the informa- 
tion it contains will solve your planting prob- 
lems and make your selections of “what to 
plant” easy, while the results will be highly. 
satisfactory. 


LARGER AND BETTER THAN EVER 
Our Free Garden Book this year is the larg- 
est and most complete we have ever issued 
—Send for it today. Every person interested 
in seeds will find it valuable. 


Sonderegger Nurseries & Seed House 
Carl Sonderegger, Pres. 
120 Court St., Beatrice, Neb. 


‘Water Lilies 


Exotic Colors of the Orient 
—are represented in our EGYP- 
TIAN WATER GARDEN COL- 
LECTION which consists 
of beautiful, pink Sacred 
Lotus of the Nile; two 
lovely Egyptian Water 
Lilies of blue and white; 

Ancient Papyrus and 12 

other Aquatic plants. Entire col- 
lection for only $5. 

OUR NEW CATALOG 

— illustrated in colors will be sent 
upon request. It describes the cul- 
ture of Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants 
and Ornamental Fishes; 

tells how to build a pool 

and plant a tub garden. 


) a a 
WILLIAM TRICKER4& 
1209Rainbow Terrace 
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‘ d freeze all around them, but I 
poe Bs . keep it broken on top so they 


r. I have only lost two Fish 
ey oe years and that was when 
" first brought them in the first Winter 
pe were told to keep them in the base- 
at It was too warm for them, and 
omer two of them died, we put the rest 
on the porch, and have had fine luck with 

since. 

Oe ie. Middaugh bought only two Fish 
and they happened to be both males or 
poth females, of course, they would not 
produce small Fish; but if he bought 
about four, the chances are that he 
would get both sexes in the bunch. If 
he wants to spend more money, he can 
get the mated pairs. 

My pool is two feet deep. I have my 
Water Lilies in two-foot boxes, painted 
inside and out; with about an inch of sand 
on top to prevent the soil from getting 
the water muddy. These boxes are about 
a foot high and set on the floor of the 
pool, so that over the top of the boxes 
is about eight or ten inches of water. 


Mrs. WALTER STADEL, (Kans.) 


GROWING RHODODENDRONS 


Answering the inquiry of Mrs. John 
Miller, (Ohio,) on page 537, relative to 
Rhododendrons: 

Some years ago I lost 16 to 18 because 
the nursery failed to send planting in- 
structions when goods were shipped. 

We have a number of fine nurseries 
here in Ohio, and we suggest that you 
send to the one of your choice, for a 
catalogue, make your selection and place 
your order NOW for spring shipment. 


As soon as ground can be worked next 
Spring make a hole 2 ft. in diameter 
and 2 ft. deep and fill in bottom with 
compost then cover with earth to where 
the bush will be placed. When shipment 
is received place the ball of earth, that is 
around the roots, in a bucket (a good 
sized one) then fill nearly full of water 
and allow to soak for an hour or so, then 
reach in and comb the earth away from 
the hairlike roots with your fingers, place 
bush in hole and shovel in a couple of 
shovelfuls of fine earth, then pour con- 
tents of bucket in on top, slowly, then 
press earth around the spread-out roots, 
then fill in balance of dirt, keep top of 
ground covered with grass mulch to pre- 
vent evaporation of water. Water about 
once a week in dry weather and your 
“Rhods” should do nicely. 

I do not consider it necessary to plant 
them in shade as some do. 


Cuas. H. McCowen, (Ohio) 


VARNISH FOR LILY POOLS 
Referring to question asked by Mrs. 


_ Field, (Calif.) : 


If she will go over the paint suggested 
by Mrs. Henry Oxnard, (Va.,) with a 
coat of Valspar she will be doubly sure 
of the paint keeping its color under 
water. Valspar is the varnish used on 
ships and in other places where much 
water is in contact for a long time, and 
It is advertised as waterproof. 


L. C. Keppy, (Mass.) 


_ MONTBRETIA FOR ILLINOIS 


An Illinois lady asks for information 
about Montbretia growing in her State: 


Three years ago I ordered bulbs to use 
on my farm in upper Michigan, and the 
past September I gathered them by the 
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armful from the dozen bulbs I first 
planted. The plants look so much like 
Gladiolus that you can hardly distin- 
guish them from the “Glads” until they 
are in bud. We take them up in the 
Fall and care for them just as we do 
the “Glad” corms, and protect them from 
frost in the Winter. 

All of mine turned out to be an orange- 
red but some years ago I saw several 
other colors in California gardens. 


M. A. MCA., (Fla.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


The bulbous plant described by I. R. 
M., (Ohio,) in November FLOWER 
GROWER is probably a Habranthus, from 
Chile. Here, it carries its foliage 
through the Winter. This ripens and 
dies down, and in the Summer, like so 
many other plants of the Amaryllis 
family, it sends up a naked flower stalk 
bearing flowers as described by I. R. M. 
The genus has many species scattered 
over South America. I regret that I do 
not know the specific name of this one. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, (Tex.) 


DIVIDING HARDY PHLOX 


In reply to J. A. Roe, page 592, De- 
cember issue, I would say that the Editor 
has answered the question. It can be 
separated as can any other root of its 
kind, but to get the best results, do not 
separate the clumps more often than 
once in three years. 


J. F. SELLECK, (Mich.) 


SPANISH IRIS 


Answering E. J. Williams, N.Y.: 

Spanish Iris, (I. xiphium) on coming 
up in the Spring, gives one the impres- 
sion that onions were planted by mistake, 
but the beauty of their bloom doubly 
makes up for the lack of beauty of their 
stems. ; 

They are of the easiest culture; pre- 
ferring a warm, rich soil; but sad to say, 
they disappear in a few years. 


“THE FLOWER BACHELOR” (N.Y.) 


LILY CULTURE 


Replying to Mr. Likins, would say that 
his questions are very comprehensive, 
and it would take a small volume to 
answer them in detail. 

In general, the Turk’s Cap Lilies re- 
quire an acid soil and the Trumpets are 
more tractable. I presume that what he 
really wants to know is what Lilies will 
grow readily in ordinary garden soil. 

The best of all Lilies is Regale, and it 
seems to grow under almost any con- 
ditions, and propagates very freely by 





# Mritions of evergreens. Over 500 acres in 
A our nurseries — evergreens exclusively. We 
r) have been evergreen specialists for 73 years— 

largest growers in America. Write for beau- 
rT tiful 1928 catalog with 40 illustrations in 
A natural colors. Enclose 25 cents, which will 
A be refunded on first order you may send us. 





a D. HILL NURSERY CO. 

A Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in 
i America 

A Box 200, Dundee, III. 

+ 





' Hiz’s EVERGREENS 





TEN CACTI 


Suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express collect 
$1.00. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ing size, $2.00. 
Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park - New Mexico 














=~, 36,000 oye es ot 4 
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under’ our correspondence methods. Asslatancs « a BR students 
and d blished 1916. Write today for full details. 


American Landscape School 52 Newark, New York 
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TREES- SHRUBS - VINES 


GUARANTEED 
Healthy — True-to-Name 
UR new 1928 Catalog of 52 pages illus- 
trates over 100 varietiesinnatural colors 
and describes nearly athousand items ofin- 
terestto you: Roses, Vines, Hardy Flowers, 
Berries, Shade Trees, Evergreens, Fruit 
Trees—everything for the home grounds, 
garden, orchard, etc.—at growers’ prices. 


Our Roses will surely please you; more 
than 50 of the very choicest may be had at 


very low prices. Transportation Pre- 
paid. See Catalog. 

Write today for this Catalog—FREE 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
109 Main Street Dansville, N. ¥. 


Growers for 44Yrs. 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power ‘ 
Cultivator for Gardeners, 
Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit 
Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 
1053-33rd Ave. S. E. - Minneapolis, Minn. 











Catalog 











Grown in Northwest—Stock Limited 
REGALE LILY BULBS—Postpaid 


Seedlings %4 in. Diameter____~-~ $7.50 per 1000 
Seedlings % in. Diameter______ 15.00 per 1000 

Per 100 Per 1000 
1 to 1% in. Diameter______-~- $10.00 $ 90.00 
1% to 1% in. Diameter_______ 15.00 135.00 
1% to 2 im, Diameter... 20.00 180.00 
2 to 2% in. Diameter____-__ 25.00 200.00 


250 of any size at 1,000 rate. 


REGALE LILY SEED—Postpaid 
Hand Pollenated—Recleaned—New Crop 
% oz. (about 1,000 seed) $ 


i, eon. Goeet 4500 e088) ...............-... 3.00 
\% Ib. (about 16,000 seed) ~-___-_-_-__--_---_ 10.00 
% Ib. (about 32,000 seed) ~--...--__~---~~- 18.00 
& oe Goes 64,000 G008) ......2520050s 35.00 


GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 


Gardenville - Tacoma, Wash. 


HARDY 


WILD FLOWERS 


More than 100 uncommon varieties, 
over half of which are natural rock 
plants. Rare native Iris, Cacti, Yuccas, 
Succulents and Ferns. 


Write for descriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg Texas 
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seed, and slowly by bulblets on the stem. 
Tigrinum and Candidum are perhaps 
the two next best for the ordinary gar- 
den—the former propagates by growing 
the bulblets from the axils, and the latter 
is propagated by breaking up a bulb 
and planting the scales in sand. But 
really the better way is to buy these 
cheap Lilies and use the natural in- 
crease. Bulblets may often be found 
along the stem, but Candidum requires 
shallow planting so that not much of 
the stem is under ground, and therefore 
few bulblets are formed. Other Lilies 
are less easy to grow and Mr. Likins 
will have the pleasure of learning each 
one individually. 


W. E. SAUNDERS, (Ont.) 


EVERLASTINGS 


Mrs. Anna Hazen, New York, asks 
about Everlastings. 

Last Summer I bought one paper of 
seeds of the Strawflower or Everlasting 
and had an abundance of bloom of all 
colors. I gathered them just before they 
were in full bloom, stripped the leaves 
from the stems, and hung them heads 
down to dry. I gave away a great many 
bunches and have now before me as I 
write, a bunch gathered last October 
and they are just as pretty and colorful 
as they were when first gathered. 


Mrs. C. T. PIERCE, (Fla.) 


HOW TO MAKE A TREE FUCHSIA 


Answering H. D. Suttle, (N.Y.): 


Fuchsias can be easily trained to tree 
form if the side branches -are cut away 
to the desired height, as shown in the 
illustration, those that remain being 
pinched back to form a good top to the 
standard. The illustration at A shows a 
cutting, taken early in Spring, and 
rooted in sand, B, C. This is potted 
into a 3” pot, and not topped till four 
or five feet high, side shoots being cut 
away as they form, D, with exception of 
those that are to form the head, E. These 
are pinched back at six leaves, and as 
often as necessary afterwards, till a 
bushy top is secured. 


v 


For best results strong-growing vari- 
eties should be used. Weak sorts can 
easily be grafted to strong stocks under 
glass, and very interesting plants can be 
made if several sorts are grown on the 
same stock. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 





Walsh Garden Tractor 
ry and Power Mower 
24 SRS Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
Ws For Gardeners, Florists, Fruit- 

men—wWalk or Ride 
AR SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Ni Single and Twin Engine— 

(4) Belt Jobs. Catalogue Free 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. 
3325 Talmage Ave. S. E. - Minneapolis, Minn. 


\ 
Wine 


‘ “Ning 





To beautify ponds, marshes and 

uplands. 40 natural food and cover 

plants and shrubs that attract 

wild birds, fish and animals. Sug- 
: gestions and price list free. 


fy TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
1000 W. Blk, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, 
Primrose, ‘“‘Flame,”’ Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii”’ : 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered, 
PANSY SEED, hand pollenized, 100 Seeds 


VIEW ACRES - Hamilton, M 
H. E. Jones 





EVERGREENS 


For windbreaks, Christmas tree plantat 
reforestation, and ornamental purposes, j 
our small seedlings and grow your ow} 
evergreens. fs: 
Our 63 years of successful evergreen 
ing permits us to offer very attractivey 
—————-Write for Free Catalog 
EVERGREEN NURSERY Co, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Established 











Gladiolus growers should have a complete bound file of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER 


Rock’s Select Seeds 


“From the Garden Spots of the World” 
14 distinct colors in Giant Dahlia-Flowered 
Zinnias for $2.45. 6 Distinct colors in the 
New California Mammoth Zinnias for 85c. 
And many other delightful surprises in our 
1928 Garden Book. 


—RecxsStevs 


Kansas City 








Missouri 











How to Beautify 
\ Your Grounds 


Write now for this FREE 
Book on landscaping and 
home fruit growing. Tells 
how to beautify home grounds 
with shrubs, roses, vines, 
shade trees—and about our 
trustworthy Ozark Mountain- 
grown fruit trees. 
5 FINE SHRUBS $1 

Special Offer—Choice of Al- 
thea, Barberry, Golden Bell, 
Japan Quince, Purple Lilac, 
Spirea, Mock Orange _ or 
Weigela; 18 to 24 in.; three 
or more branches. Postpaid. 
Order today! 

Landscape Geechee -Siiatual ideas and sketches 

for artistic grounds. Write. 

“Yours for Growing Satisfaction” 
NEOSHO WURSERIES co. 
328 Mulberry St. - Neosho, Mo. 


INDESTRUCTO 


TRADE MARK 


METAL LABELS 


For Plants and Trees 

Bulbs, Shrubs, Pot Plants, Transplants, 
etc. Four styles. Permanent. Weather 
and wear proof. 

Writing always plain. 
Thin zine or copper alloy. 
with stylus, supplied free. 

No. 1—% x 38 in., 
-4$1.20 per 100, by 
Smail 15 cts. addi- 
tional. 
No. 2—1% x 5 inches, $1.50 per 100, by 
mail 20 cts. additional. For trees, shrubs, 
etc. 

Send for circulars illustrating and de- 
scribing other styles, including Plant 
Stakes. 

Sold by many seedsmen and nursery- 
men. If yours cannot supply, order di- 


rect. 
BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire - Conn. 





No ink used. 
Written on 











20 FINE PLANTS $1, 


20 strong plants finest Hardy Perennials, 
to bloom, all for $1; your choice assorted 
cus (red or white), ‘Giant Pinks (everblog 
Sweet Williams (grandiflora), Michelmag } 
Pyrethrum, Gailardia, Iris. Or 20 Giant 
plants $1. Or 6 large Hardy Phlox, 

$1; prepaid. Order from this ad. FREE 
each order in before March 20th one Tree 
Heaven. 


FAIRACRES NURSERIES - _ Arvada, ¢ 











The Double Edge 
Oscillating Hoe 
Blade is the most | 
efficient and light. — 
est draft equip- 
ment. It cuts 
with both the for. | 
ward and backward movement. If straw 
or other litter collects on edge a slight © 
pull backward and blade is clean. : 
Makes a perfect mulch three inches deep 
with less than half the power of any | 
other equipment. All equipments changed 
in moment without wrench. Sent on ten 
days’ trial. Money back if it fails te” 
please. Write for Booklet showing great” 
line of garden tools. Agents Wanted 


ALEXANDER MGH. CO. - Ames, Iowa | 











7-FT. DELPHINIUN 
Wrexham Hollyhock Flowered 
Hybrid Delphinium 
Wonderful shades of blue with Mauve 
centers in double and semi-double flowers $ 
across. 
6 of above plants 1 year 
6 of above plants 2 years 
100 seeds of above $1.00 
We have been selecting choice seeds froma@ 
finest doubles and semi-doubles for 5 years a 
have perfected one of the finest strains of B 
phiniums and are offering seeds that will 
80% true. No plants for sale this year. 
Carol Phillips, deep blue, rose spots, 
semi-double, 100 seeds 
Helen, rich blue, rose veined 
semi-double, 100 seeds 
Dan Lang, dark blue, with reddish sheen, 
semi-double, 100 seeds 
Turquoise precious stone tints, 100 seeds_. 
Pale blue doubles, 100 seeds 
Dark blue doubles, 100 seeds 
These seeds below are imported English stil 
of the 7 ft. double Hollyhock flowered 
phinium, and the last word in Wrexhams, 
Mrs. James Kelway, sky blue and pink, 
100 seeds § 
Romance Bright Blue and Rose__100 seeds 
Miss Leitch, sky blue and mauve white 


Lady Faire Lavender and light blue, 
100 seeds: 
Mrs. Scott Elliott, long spurred Colu 
Another famous Hybrid has very large 
spurs 3 to 5 in. long, in pastel shades of 
der, rose, yellow, &c. 
6 of above l-year plants 
6 of above 2-year plants 
200 seeds of Columbine 
Spring Catalog ready February 1st—No C.% 


H. R. LAWRENCE 
Route 2 - Elmhurst 








